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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
ARMENCITA, the Spanish 
dancer at Koster & Bial's mu- 
sic-hall, is just now the 
talk of the town, espe- 
cially among the artists, 
some of whom have got 
her to pose for them at 
the studios, where they 
and their friends have 
gone wild with delight 
over her beauty and 
grace. Mr. Sargent, 
among others, has paint- 
edher. It is odd how circumstances have driven this clever 
artist to return to his first great success—‘“ El Jaleo,” 
that wonderful scene in a Spanish tavern with the dancing 
woman balancing herself as if by magic, and the seated 
musicians seen dimly in the background sleepily thrum- 
ming away on guitars, while a woman leans forward 
from her chair and encourages the performer to renewed 
exertions. From Carmencita Mr. Sargent has found new 
inspiration in the same direction, and it is pleasant to 
hear that he is in a fair way to score another artistic tri- 
umph by it. But this is not his only new essay of the 
sort. Like every artist who visited. the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition last summer, he was greatly im- 
pressed with the Oriental dancing women, whose per- 
formances served as side-shows there—those surprising 
creatures who dance from the hips up; and, being so 
impressed, he has painted some of them for his Royal 
Academy or New (London) Gallery picture probably. I 
suppose that it will be the aim now of all our ambitious 
young figure painters to go in for dancing women. But 
let them beware. It is dangerous ground for even the 
cleverest of them. 


*,* 


IT is really pitiful to hear of the noble “ Angelus” being 
sneaked across the border into Canada—now that the 
New York Custom House bond exempting it from duty is 
about to expire—for all the world like a defaulting bank 


cashier. Well may Millet’s peasants hang their heads 
for shame over that basket of potatoes ! 
* * 
* 


THE artistic glassware at the Union League Club on 
April roth, though small, was well chosen to show the 
various kinds sought after by collectors. In one of the 
two cases were arranged all the pieces of antique Ro- 
man, Greek and Phoenician glass. In the other were 
the modern Venetian, French and German wares, and 
many curious pieces of Chinese and Persian origin. Of 
the opaque glass, banded with blue, green, purple and 
yellow, formerly described as of Egyptian or Phoenician 
make exclusively, now believed to be more commonly of 
Greek manufacture, there was no great variety. All the 
pieces shown were small and of the ordinary zigzag 
pattern. But among the (originally) clear Roman pieces 
were several of very beautiful form, notably a large urn 
belonging to Mr. Havemeyer, and many of them showed 
the most beautiful iridescent effects, ranging from deli- 
cate pearly tints to gorgeous shifting tones of metallic 
orange, apple green and vermilion. Some pieces of the 
modern Salviati glass shown were of great beauty. 


* 
«* 


THE name of Salviati suggests to me the necessity of 
cautioning Americans to be careful in their dealings 
with that famous house, if they would avoid such an 
experience as has lately befallen a New York lady of my 
acquaintance. While in Venice she bought a quantity 
of Salviati glass, paid for it, and ordered it shipped to 
this city. Acting on the advice of the firm, she agreed 
to let them—so as to avoid the risk of breakage by un- 
skilful opening of the case on its reaching the New York 
Custom House—add to her bill the amount of the duty. 
The case duly arrived in New York, with several others 
of the same kind. One, which was for a well-known 
art collector of St. Louis, attracted official attention on 


account of its great size, that suggested undervaluation. 


The suspicion proved to be justified, and then a close 
prise as hhabmch rir dog ‘The 





_ same system used for paintings by men who are not R. A.’s. 
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least the purchases of the New York lady were. She has 
sought redress from Salviati, but so far without success. 
+ * 
THE collection of water-colors that accompanied 
the exhibition of artistic glass at the Union League Club 
showed a wide range indeed—say from Ranger to Meis- 
sonier and from Horatio Walker to Barye. It was inter- 
esting, by the way, to compare the lions and tigers of 
Barye with similar beasts of Langon. The latter show- 
ed full technical knowledge of the medium used. Barye 
none at all. After all, though, there is a charm in the 
naiveté of Barye’s water-colors which no admirer of his 
would want to exchange for the better painting of Lan- 
gon. Mr, John A. Fraser, an English water-color paint- 
er of landscape whose work is new to this country, 
made his début at the Club under the auspices of 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. His color is pleasing 
and his “ impressionism” is of a fresh and original kind. 
His direct use of transparent washes is characteristically 
English, and quite refreshing in its simplicity after the 
rather messy Dutch methods to which we have tried to 
get accustomed of late, from some of the best of our own 
men, Every method of water-color technic could be 
studied in the collection. Among the foreign masters 
were Louis Leloir, Rico, Fortuny and Boldini, on the one 
hand, for lightness and transparency ; on the other, Vi- 
bert, Mauve and Maris, with more or less love for body 
color. Among our own men were Blum, Percy and 
Leon Moran, devotees of the sparkling Spanish-Roman- 
esque methods, and, in contrast to them, Horatio Wal- 
ker, Ranger and Murphy. Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
represented what is best in the modern English school, 
and Winslow Homer an improved American adapta- 
tion of it. Ido not know exactly where to place Mr. 
Weir, Mr. Church and Mr. Ridgway Knight; nor Mr. 
Beckwith, whose little sketch of a graceful girl in a boat 
“ On the Seine” was one of the prettiest, daintiest bits 
of color in the exhibition. Others of the water-colors, 
interesting in themselves, had little technical merit. Such 
were the delightful “‘ Three Advocates” by Daumier, and 
the same artist’s hastily washed-in portrait sketch of 
“ Papa” Corot under the trees, protected from the sun 
by a big garden hat, owned by Mr. Durand-Ruel, who 
will lend the sketch for reproduction in The Art Amateur. 


ok * 
* 


THE following is clipped from the editorial columns 
of the New York World: 

The artists of the Academy of Design, aping the fashion of the 
members of the Royal Academy in London, gave a dinner to 
themselves and a few so-called Art patrons in the large gallery 
of the Academy last evening. Unlike the English wielders of 
the brush whom they are so desirous of emulating in a social 
‘* function,” however, they carefully excluded the Art critics and 
writers upon whom they are dependent oftentimes for the sale 
of their works, and whose aid they do not hesitate to solicit for 
their Artist Fund and personal sales, and kindly condescended to 
‘admit reporters after the dinner,” This is a broad and liberal 
manner of introducing a new English custom. 

The artists paid for their own dinners, and surely 
they had a perfect right to draw the line at “art critics 
and writers,” in making out their invitation list. 


* 
* 


IT is not easy to imagine the dinner at the Academy 
much resembling the stately gathering at Burlington 
House, presided over by the handsome president of the 
Royal Academy, glorious in scarlet robes and great gold 
chain of office. This banquet is a swell social function 
for which even the largest picture buyer—they do not 


call him “ art patron” there—might and often does strive. 


in vain for an invitation. In this democratic country 
things, of course, are very different. Any respectable 
.person, if his purse be long enough, may become an 
“ art patron” in twenty-four hours, with all the privileges 
of that proud distinction. But it should be remembered 
that in New York the “art patron” is of decided impor- 
tance to the artist, and the latter would be very foolish 
not to cherish him. “I have come to swap some of my 
pictures for some of yours,” said Gillot, the steel pen invent- 
or, to Turner, exhibiting a tempting roll of crisp Bank of 
England notes, and it is said that the great landscape paint- 
er at once saw the joke and the exchange was effected. 
‘ I hope, I am sure, that many a like exchange of pictures 
has resulted from the dinner at the “ Academy,” which 
is said to have been a very enjoyable affair. 
*,* 
THE painter George F. Watts has announced,that henceforth 
he shall waive his right to exhibit at the Royal Academy without 
undergoing the ordeal of the jury, but will submit his work to the 





to choose the 2000 that can find wall space.—New York Times. 

As our Academicians are going in for English fash- 

ions, let them adopt this excellent example of Mr. Watts. 
“ % 

* 
THE English journal, The Artist, complains that Paris 
papers are in the habit of saying that such and such 
a picture has been sold “a des Américans”—that is, 
to agents from the United States. “French writers,” it 
adds, “‘ always ignore Canada, the Brazils and other out- 
landish parts of America as completely as the citizens of 
the United States are accustomed to do.” 

* * * : 

OF the “Exposition des Peintres-Graveurs” at the 
Paris Galeries Durand-Ruel, Emile Cardon says, in the 
Moniteur des Arts, that its chief attraction is in the un- 
foreseen character of the works exhibited. In this he 
“says ditto” to M. Philippe Burty, who informs us that 
the novelty is above all in the printing of the plates. 
This painter-etcher has special inks ; that one combines 
etching*with lithography. M. Chéret “ frames in pastels 
born in a dream, underlined by a burst of laughter.” 
That, indeed, must be a novelty. ‘“ Quel maitre !’ adds 
M. Burty. M. Cardon has made a different sort of dis- 
covery in the person of Colonel Goff, an amateur Eng- 
lish etcher whose views in Holland and London, it seems, 
are very original. Like his countryman, Mr. Seymour- 
Haden, the Colonel seems to choose to make his first 
bow before a Parisian public. 

*.* 
ANOTHER exhibition at the Durand-Ruel galleries in 






- Paris is that of the works of Ivan Aivasovsky, a Russian 


painter of great ability, it is said. From the catalogue 
before us, his subjects appear to be chiefly marine, 
ranging from the Crimea to Monte Carlo. On the open- 
ing day, the President of France and his wife visited the 
exhibition, being received by the artist, the Russian Am- 


bassador, the Minister of Fine Arts, and Mr. Durand-Ruel. 


es 
* 


MR. CONSTANT, in a Paris journal, deplores that the 
example of the merchant princes and bankers of the 
sixteenth century, munificent patrons of the arts, is not 
followed in our own times. He must mean that those 
of to-day bring with their money less true appreciation 
of the arts than those in the days of old ; for certainly 
our “ millionaires ’”’ lavish their money freely enough, in 
all conscience. Even on this point, however, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Constant is probably at fault ; the vulgar and ig- 
norant “millionaire” 4s certainly conspicuous, enough 
to discredit the connoisseurship of the whole class of 
“ merchant princes and bankers,” but there have never 
been more enlightened and generous patrons of the arts 
than certain “merchant princes and bankers” of the 
nineteenth century, both in this country and in Europe. 

+ 

SOME of the writers for the press, in noticing the 
collection of etchings at Wunderlich’s, I see, insist on 
calling Mr. Seymour-Haden “ Dr.,” just as they did 
when he visited this country. He is a surgeon only, and 
in England that carries the simple prefix of “Mr.” 
Were he an “M.D.” or physician, then he Would be 
called “Dr.” It is odd that this distinction between 
surgeon and physician, which is very marked in Eng- 
land, seems understood by few persons in this country. 

+? 

So it is to Kate Field that we are indebted for the 
report of the Tariff Bill Committee in favor of free art! 
Mr. Beckwith, President of the Free Art League, had 
argued before it, followed by Mr. Kenyon Cox, Sec- 
retary of the League, and Mr. W. C. Coffin, whose able 
speech, it is said, made a deep impression ; but it would 
seem that it was not until bonny Kate appeared, in her 
new Easter attire, that the Committee was really con- 
vinced. I quote her own words, from her sprightly 
periodical, Kate Field’s Washington : 

**T argued before the House Committee in French gown, cloak 
and bonriet, and one clever man told me that ‘the gown did it.’ 
Do I pay sixty per cent extra forfun? No, no. I always give 
the preference to American productions when possible ; but no 
woman will make a fright of herself for the sake of country, and no 
man would thank her if she did. Make art free, and our artisans 
will design better eventually than the French. All they need is 
inspiration by seeing the best daily. Then time will develop 
what lies latent.” 

7 

THE article from which this is taken bears the fas- 
cinating title “Who is Thomas Donaldson?” That is 
what we all want to know; but unfortunately Miss 
Field does'not answer the question. We are still in the 
dark why this lobbyist, who is in no way connected with 
the Government, on the one hand, or has any interest in 
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art, on the other, should persistently persecute the artists 
by insisting that they need protection when they cry out 
that they do not want to be “ protected,” but only want 
to be let alone. No sooner does the Tariff Bill Commit- 
tee report in favor of free art than this extraordinary 
person renews his efforts to defeat the measure. This 
time, however, it has the support of the (Republican) 
Secretary of State and of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of 
the influential (Republican) New York Tribune ; so that 
it is somewhat relieved of the old-time odium of being a 
“free-trade” scheme. The fate of the bill will be 
watched with great interest by all friends of free art. 
In the mean time, the question, “‘ Who is Thomas Don- 
aldson ?” is likely to pass into history in the same cate- 
gory of unsolved enigmas as the query seeking to dis- 
close the identity of the slayer of the once notorious 
Mr. William Patterson. MONTEZUMA. 





THE ** ACADEMY” EXHIBITION. 





THE National Academy of Design was understood, two 
or three years ago, to have undergone a change of heart, 
and to have definitely reformed. This year, however, 
for the Spring Exhibition, the Hanging Committee is 
thought to have done a trifle worse than usual, and the 
Committee of Selection certainly not any better, so that 
it may really be feared that the reformation of the 
Academy is like that of that other venerable metro- 
politan institution, Tammany Hall. However, there 
have been worse exhibitions in these same galleries than 
the present one, and if many of the old, familiar land- 
marks are still visible there are certain new features, 
contributed by outsiders mostly, that are interesting. 

For the old ones, there is a portrait by Mr. Huntington 
—that of James Lenox, owned by the Lenox Library— 
hung in the centre of honor in the South Gallery ; there is 
the familiar “ Fall of the Year,” by Mr. McEntee (though 
itis to be wished that all the familiar things were as 
good) ; there are the usual landscapes by other honorable 
Academicians hung on the line, including even an Arctic 
scene by William Bradford ; there is a domestic genre 
by Thomas Hicks, and the familiar animal jokes by 
William H. Beard. One of the latter, however, is a very 
fearsome allegory, in which Death, as a strangler, disposes 
of tigers, elephants and other wild beasts. There is the 
old-fashioned military picture by Julian Scott, ragged 
Continentals on guard duty; one of E.L. Henry’s care- 
ful, spotty little paintings—this time of a buggy and its 
occupants in imminent danger of destruction by a rail- 
way train—which, as usual, is one of the first pictures 
to find a buyer; one of Mr. Hovenden’s potboilers, a 
little girl who brings her broken doll to be mended; a 
big marine view, the “English Channel,” by Mr. De 
Haas. There are two paintings by E. Wood Perry, 
one of them a large and woodeny “Breton Family.” 
J. G. Brown abandons his bootblacks for the moment 
and sends his two old women talking over old times— 
“When we were Girls Together” it is called—which 
we noticed on the occasion of its exhibition at the Union 
League Club. He also contributed a young woman in 
a boat. By the younger associates there is, by Will 
H. Low, a large and rather thinly painted picture of a 
nude young nymph disarming Cupid, apparently intended 
for a decoration, and, among other things, an unsatis- 
factory little fairy distilling ‘The Dew on the Roses,” 
by Charles C. Curran, who used to do much better 
things. Of the sculpture, there is an ambitious group 
of the good old-fashioned didactic allegory, a helpless 
female figure beset by an eagle or a vulture, and a 
heroic little-headed, long-limbed male who comes to 
the rescue. And there are the very little, very carefully 
detailed paintings which the critics of the daily paper 
hail as “ Meissonier-like.” 

Mr. Shirlaw is represented by a study of a female fig- 
ure, called “Rufina,” which has already been com- 
mended in these columns as beautiful in the color and 
quality of its warm flesh tones. Mr. Millet, also an 
“‘N.A.,” sends probably the best picture he ever painted 
—* Antony Van Corlear, Trumpeter,” big and handsome, 
taking his ease in his inn or in his neighBor’s house, 
and surrounded by cheerful and admiring wives and 
maidens. This picture we have also noticed at length. 
Like Beckwith’s portrait of the handsome lady with the fur 
cloak, which represents him here, it was seen at the Paris 
Exposition. Mr. Hartley, the sculptor, furnishes a large 
portrait bust of John Gilbert as “Sir Peter Teazle,” full 
of spirit and vigor of workmanship and an excellent like- 
ness. Mr, Dolph continues without a rival in this country 
as a painter of cats, Mr, Champney sends “ Gathering 


Mountain Laurel,” a landscape with figures more broad- 
ly painted than usual. Among the Academicians who 
remain about stationary is Mr. Maynard, who has been 
devoting himself, apparently, for the last two or three 
years to painting mermaids and blue seas. The present 
example is about as good as the first one of the series; 
the color is pleasant and decorative rather than true; the 
nude swimmers are about as chilly in flesh tones and no 
prettier or more mysterious than their predecessors. Fran- 
cis C. Jones has done better things than hispresent “ Es- 
caped, in the Desert,” a slim girl in curious pale drape- 
ries and a dishevelled old man crouched behind some 
rocks and looking out over a strange, white waste at the 
approaching caravan. 

Much of the most interesting work, however, and 
some two or three of the pictures that rise to serener 
heights of merit, are furnished by the outsiders. Chief 
among these is Henry Oliver Walker's “ Mother and 
Child,” a curiously quiet, grave and beautiful study of a 
young mother nursing her baby. His half-length figure 
of a “ Rosalind” in white is also very good in quality 
and design, but hardly one’s ideal of Shakespeare's 
heroine of the wood of Ardennes. A still better half- 
length study is that of the young girl by G. M. Stone, of 
Boston, which he calls “ Leukopis.” This and Mr. 
Walker’s “ Mother” and Mr. Shirlaw’s “Rufina” are 
among the very best paintings of flesh in the exhibition, 
though Mr. Shirlaw’s tones are as warm and rich as 
those of the others are pale and chaste. There are 
a good many nude studies by the better painters, among 
them one by Kenyon Cox, “The Approach of Love.” 
A red-haired nymph, asleep in rather an uncomfortable 
attitude upon what seems to be half a bathtub, is ap- 
proached by a reddish little Cupid, the scene taking 
place in a sombre, very warm landscape. Mr. Cox’s 
portrait of a little boy in sailor costume will please 
many more visitors. Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell has 
also gone to Arcadia, and shows us a group of lightly 
clad damsels seated and standing in a pleasant wide 
valley and listening to a boy fluting. The drawing is, 
for the most part, very good, and there is a nice feeling 
for color. Mr. Denman paints what the calls “ A Bal- 
lad of Life,” in which a nude young woman, holding 
some sort of an archaic musical instrument, and who 
might have been designed by Lucas Cranich, so very 
medizval is she, advances toward three or four hand- 
somely costumed youths, one of whom kneels to her. 
What it all means is beyond the comprehension of com- 
mon mortals. Robert V. V. Sewell sends’ two large 
compositions, one of some slim boys sunning themselves 
after their swim, and one in which an antique harper 
tells a “‘ Tale of Troy” to three listeners, two lovers and a 
slave girl. 

E. L. Weeks is represented by two works, in one of 
which a group of natives chaffer in front of a brass 
bazaar in India, one of them mounted upon a horsevap- 
parently of thesame material as the white plaster walls. 
William J. Whittemore’s bored little girl in a green 
dress spending a “ Long Half Hour” over her piano les- 
son is natural and well painted, and so are the two pup- 
pies who hang helplessly over the arms of the third 
“ Vagabond” in Clifford Grayson’s picture. Mr, Tar- 
bell’s cabinet portrait of a slender, pale girl in sombre 
attire, playing upon a very black violin, looks as though it 
might have been done by a clever pupil of Mr. Dewing, 
who has made popular this miniature-like style of picture. 
In a well-merited place of honor in the South Gallery is 
Mr. Dewing’s handsome young brunette in black, with 
sapphire eyes and Clouet-like hands—at once a portrait 
of great distinction and a beautifully painted picture. 

The old story of telling the bees is represented again 
on a large canvas by Hugo Breuil. A very careful, 
spirited rendering of an impromptu duel after dinner in 
the good old days, by Frederick James, is only marred 
by some thinness and crudeness in the painting. The 
action and characterization are admirable, and assure us 
that this new-comer will be better known before long. 
Very charming, but a good deal as though she were in 
porcelain, is Frank Benson's “ Girl in White ;’’ very well 
managed, in her multitudinous reds, is S. W. Van 
Schaick’s “ Reader,” and very rich in color each, but 
rather spotty as a composition, are Mr. Blum’s two 
maids in the grass consulting “ Love's Oracle.” Horatio 
Walker furnishes some more pigs, as well painted as 
ever; there is the usual abundance of good landscapes 
by Messrs. Palmer, Sartain, Bolton Jones, Murphy, Bruce 
Crane, Swain Gifford, Shurtleff and others. 

The portrait by Mr. Chase of a little girl in a Spanish 
costume is ingenious and interesting, and that of Mr. Le 


Gendre, for the Calumet Club, with his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, is very natural and plausible-looking. 
There is also one of Admiral Farragut by Professor 
John F. Weir, of Yale; one of a little girl by Eastman 
Johnson, not in his best style; one by Wyatt Eaton; a 
good one of Mr, Henry G. Marquand by George B, But- 
ler, and one of Mr. Shirlaw by Frank Fowler which is 
not very much like him. Mr. Brush sends a careful 
study of a broad-chested, low-browed, red-haired woman 
whom he calls “A Celtic Huntress”—as good a name 
as any other—and an exceedingly careful anatomical 
study of a nude male seated in a grotto and harping to 
some foolish hares, whom he calls “ Orpheus”—not a very 
good name, since the dominant impression conveyed to 
the spectator’s mind is not that of the dispensation 
of heavenly harmony, but that of the painter’s anxiety 
over his flesh painting. Gilbert Gaul’s battle picture, 
rather painty and somewhat more mannered than usual, 
shows a color-bearer stripped to his torn shirt, a fifer 
and two drummer boys leading the charge. In the 
background are two officers, one immovable and phleg- 
matic, his thumbs stuck in his belt ; the other, with his 
waxed mustache and his cut of hair, looking as though 
he had strayed over from the Confederate lines, carries 
his pistol in one hand and flourishes his cap on the point 
of his sword. And Mr. Weir has a beautiful scene, in 
which three or four dogs sit comfortably around the fire. 
The display of sculpture is larger and rather better than 
usual; one or two pieces have already been alluded to, 
and among the others area vigorous bust of Frank B. 
Sanborn by Mr. Elwell, and a very graceful one of a 
young girl by Mr. French. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





THE movement, as we suppose we must call it, in favor 
of small exhibitions of works by one or a few artists 
grows apace. At Avery’s Galleries Mr. Swain Gifford 
succeeded Mr. Picknell with a collection of landscapes 
which did more than maintain his high reputation. The 
artist retains his well-known fondness for country within 
reach of the sea breeze, on which he usually turns his 
back, with the cedars and gnarled apple-trees he paints 
so well. Old orchards with broken stone walls; salt 
marshes patched with brown and yellow ; sand-hills and 
barrens fill most of his canvases. This time, however, 
he had ventured down to the shore, and his “ Gathering 
Sea-weed,” the most important of his recent pictures, was 
the result. It is in many ways a novel essay for the 
painter. The horses and the figure of the sea-weed 
gatherer are the main motive; the landscape, or rather 
sea-scape, is but the background to them. They make 
an impressive group, the horses facing the spectator and 
well foreshortened, the man a little to the left, bending 
over a streak of brown sea-wrack. The tone, rather 
cooler than usual, is very beautiful. It is a big picture, 
nearly filling one end of the gallery. Some brown land- 
scapes in the Munich manner, by a Berlin artist of repute, 
Karl Heffner, followed Mr. Gifford’s works. 

A collection of proofs of wood-engravings and of relief 
and intaglio prints produced by a new method, the works 
of Mr. W. B. Closson, were shown at Keppel’s Gallery, 
March 24th to April 5th. The wood-cuts were shown 
before at the Grolier Club, and the prints due to the new 
method at Boston. Most ofthese last appear to have been 
printed in a copper-plate or etching press, some with re- 
troussage. A few seem to have been printed as wood- 
cuts are. Both are said to be from engravings of the 
same sort; the former, we presume, from the plate itself, 
the latter from an electrotype or stereotype cast of it, 
perhaps backed by solid metal to permit of the extra 
pressure necessary. The method, in which Professor C, 
E. Norton shows, in some published remarks, a consid- 
erable interest, is kept secret. Of the results we can say 
that the relief prints equal very good wood-engravings ; 
the others are indistinguishable from ordinary etchings. 
Many of the designs, of Mr. Closson’s own invention, such 
as “ The Swallow’s Race,” with an Ariel-like figure, show 
a lively and poetic fancy. 

At the American Art Galleries an important innova- 
tion has been made in holding at the same time special 
exhibitions of choice works of ten more or less well-known 
American artists. Each man’s pictures are grouped 
together; and as he is not restricted to works not be- 
fore exhibited, he is, in most cases, enabled to make a 
fair showing of his strength. The result, we should judge, 
must be as pleasing to the artists as it certainly is to the 
public. Mr. W. M. Chase, though none of his most im- 
portant pictures are included, has the most varied and 
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generally interesting collection. It includes portraits, 
landscapes, still-life pictures and gente. Of the portraits, 
that of “ Mrs, C——” in black, standing by a small table 
on which a rose is laid, is perhaps the best; but the 


“Lady in Pink” and another full-length figure, also in 


pink and standing against some pinkish drapery, are like- 
wise remarkable for clever handling, harmonious color- 
ing and a certain air of refinement which of late years 
is seldom absent from Mr. Chase’s work. Numerous 
small landscapes show what a clever hand may do with 
the commonest scenes, taken almost at random around 
New York. There are sketches in the parks, with trim 
grass-plots and bright geranium beds; a view of a back- 
yard, with linen out to dry which might tempt Autolycus 
into song; docks and marble-yards, grass-grown earth- 
works with dismounted cannon, bits of Coney Island 
beach and of flat Long Island fields; no traceable in- 
tention in any of these but that of reproducing the scene 
as in a looking-glass, with the least possible expenditure 
of work. But this intelligent application of means to 
ends, and the discipline of eye and hand which it calls 
for, lift these little works well out of the category of the 
commonplace. They have no depth of meaning, and 
their beauty is of the every-day sort, but the evidence of 
trained and delicate observation which they supply in 
abundance makes it impossible to pass them by indiffer- 
ently In the single study of the nude which Mr. Chase 
exhibits—a woman, back to the spectator, surrounded by 
flowered Japanese stuffs—this superficial quality of his 
art seemed more obvious and less excusable. We be- 
lieve that most artists will agree with us: when we call it 
an abuse of the nude to paint it merely for the purpose 
of displaying a mastery of certain tones and textures. 
A degree of beauty much out of the common should be 
attained, or, at any rate, aimed at. But Mr. Chase’s nudes 
are far from having the refinement and distinction of his 
draped portraits. In the painting of still-life subjects, 
on the other hand, he has few superiors. His “ Flowers,” 
large peonies in a gray jar, with their fresh, silky petals 
and lovely tones of white and pale pink, do much to 
make amends for his ‘“ Magdalen.” There were other 
brilliant bits of color among his figure subjects, notably 
the “ Turkish Melody,” so called, which is a girl in ver- 
milion against a carmine background, 

Mr. Dewey’s mother-of-pearl tinted landscapes are as 
far as needs be from Mr. Chase’s. The effect aimed at 
is less common, though more common in this country 
than abroad. Vapors of many tones of gray veil the 
landscape and hang around the rising moon or the set- 
ting sun in these paintings, whose names—“ The Prelude 
of Night,” “ The Hour of Peace,” “ Mists of the Morn- 
ing”—tell not only of their subjects, but of the spirit in 
which they have been painted. Of a somewhat similar 
character are a few of the later works of Mr. Carleton 
Wiggins,-especially his “ Evening after a Shower,” which 
has a particularly fine sky. Other landscapists are Mr. 
C. H. Eaton, whose best work is in a few small water- 
colors ; Mr. Robert C. Minor, whose “ Ebb-Tide,” with 
spray dashing up on a rock in the middle distance, is one 
of the best things in the exhibition—he sends much 
admirable work, showing many moods and variations in 
technic; and Mr. F. K. M. Rehn, who, among other 
careful studies, chiefly of the sea, has an excellent wood 
interior, with a sluggish black stream creeping through 
ferns and brambles. 

Of Mr. Henry A. Poore’s pictures, perhaps “ At Close 
of Day” is the best. It is a view of the New York river 
front on West Street, the sidewalk and roadway thronged 
with laborers, stevedores and carters quitting work. Back 
of the crowd rise the masts and spars of the shipping 
and the distant buildings of Jersey City. Mr. Poore’s 
other pictures are mostly of animals. . They show ambi- 
tion, a natural faculty for composition, and a tendency 
to breadth and vigor of treatment. But much work will 
be necessary before he can gain a technic adequate to 
set forth properly his conceptions. 


Mr. Frederick Remington has advanced a step or two . 


farther toward complete success. His “Last Stand” 
of a group of soldiers on top of an embankment is full of 
dramatic action, of individual character and expression. 
But his single-figure studies are technically better. 
There is, indeed, no fault to be found with his natty 
“Cavalry Officer” in blue shirt and felt hat, with bead- 
embroidered holster and bowie-knife sheath, nor with 
his “ Cowboy,” all buckskin shirt and leather breeches. 
Mr. F. D. Millet’s graceful studies of girls in classic 
costume “Lacing the Sandal” or bearing a huge terra- 
cotta vase were supplemented by a fine interior, “Old 
Harmonies,” a young woman at a piano in a white room 


with a black-framed mirror, and a good study of seeth- 
ing waves, “A North-East Storm.” 
Pigeon” shows seated in a stone kitchen a mild young 
man, in the gay attire of three centuries ago, evidently 
getting worsted. at cards by the ill-featured fellow who 
lounges on the end of the table, with his back to the 
window, which lights up the bare-looking apartment and 
makes somewhat too glaring for harmony the bright 
colors in the costumes seen against the cold white walls. 
The picture tells its story well, the contrasting expres- 
sions of the companions, in particular, being strongly 
characterized. We should have liked to have seen Mr. 
Millet’s admirable: “ Van Corlear, the Trumpeter” (sent 
to the Academy) in the exhibition ; but as it is, his modest 
collection of ten pictures 1s perhaps fairly representa- 
tive of his best work. 

The most popular part of this exhibitioi at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, judging from the groups of lingering 
admirers usually seen in front of the pretty women 
portrayed, is that of the paintings and pastels of Mr. J. 
Wells Champney. His work, as a rule, is rather sweet 
than strong, although into the portrait of the Hon. John 
Bigelow he has put a great deal of character, the hand- 
some, rugged, but kindly features of the sitter looking not 
unlike those of an old sea captain. The “ old-gold” 
background of which Mr. Champney is fond fits par- 
ticularly well the portrait of Miss Elizabeth Bisland, a 
beautiful brunette with brilliant complexion ;.her white 
neck and shoulders are partly concealed by black net, 
and crisp, curling hair falls over her shapely brow. 

Out of the four hundred pictures, sketches, studies and 
memoranda shown by Frederick A. Bridgman at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries it would doubtless be easy 
to select thirty or forty which would have compared well 
with any of the small collections at the American Art 
Galleries. But it must be said that the great majority 
of these works were of slight merit. Such a collection 
of mere studies as surround the pictures is bound to take 
away from the interest of the exhibition as a whole. It 
becomes tiresome even to the most friendly critic. Mr. 
Bridgman’s handling is not in itself agreeable. He has 
a natural eye for color, much as his Algerian models 
have; but he does not know how to subordinate one 
color impression to another. He has apparently freed 
himself from the severe and careful methods of his early 
training, but the instances are few in which he has at- 
tained to anything better. To many, we have no doubt, 
his scholarly “ Procession of the Bull Apis”—a study for 
the early picture, which deservedly won him high com- 
mendation at the Paris Exposition of 1878—will seem the 
best thing in his exhibition. The scene is the interior of 
an Egyptiantemple. The King and Queen lead the way 
with an old red-robed priest. Close behind them comes 
the black sacred bull, the golden disk surmounted by 
ostrich plumes between his horns. A couple of dancing 
girls follow, and then a number of white-robed priests 
bearing the sacred ark. The figures are small, but their 
action is well observed. The vast gray spaces of the 
temple bind together the brilliant colors of their cos- 
tumes. Still we much prefer a few of the later studies, 
in which, as it seems to us, the artist has been particu- 
larly happy or well inspired. Of these the most impor- 
tant was the “ Waiting for the Tide,” a number of 
Brittany peasants or fisher-people dotted about on the 
green slopes of a shady and grassy cove. The peculiar 
warm tones of the foreground, that seem to glow though 
in shade, and the violet shadows of the distance mark 
the close of a hot day. “ Fromentin’s Café, Algiers,” a 
smaller study, is nearly as successful in rendering the 
diffused sunlight that pierces into the darkest shadows, 
bringing out bright bits of local color, and figures of 
Arabs huddled up in red or blue or lemon-colored 
cloaks.. The “ Negro Féte at Blidah” was the best of 
the larger pictures. The composition is rather scattered, 
but the splendid draperies of some of the women in the 
foreground, the tall figure of the black fire-swallower and 
the applauding circle of negroes swathed in voluminous 
white drapery were very well done. It does not appear, 
though, that sensational subjects (of which there were 
several others) suit Mr. Bridgman’s talent. We would 
willingly exchange the melodramatic “ Pirate d’Amour,” 
three pictures-in one, for the delicious little head *‘ In the 
Conservatory.” But considered as a gallery of Eastern 
scenes, life and manners, the exhibition held hardly any- 
thing that was not interesting and enjoyable. The 
green-pillared arcades, blue-tiled fountains, pigeons and 
oleanders of Moorish court-yards ; women at their daily 
occupations, embroidering, tending flowers, gossiping 
on the terraces by moonlight, story-telling in their 
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darkened rooms in the heat of the day; in their street 
attire bundled up in white, or in their home dress of ex- 
pensive trousers and transparent gauze chemise; scenes 
in the cemeteries; among the rocks of the Djurdjura; 
on the house-tops ; in the crooked afid cavernous streets ; 
it was all Algiers that was laid before us, with excursions 
now to Cairo or Paris, again to Memphis or London, by 
way of variety. 





AT THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 





THOUGH the Institute owns few pictures as yet, it is 
the policy of the directors to keep the galleries filled as 
far as possible with a succession of interesting exhibits. 
For the opening of the new galleries they have secured 
a collection notable because of the wide variety of modern 
artistic thought which is there represented. First and 
most important of all, by the seriousness of its motive 
and the startling strangeness of its method, is Holman 
Hunt's “ Triumph of the Innocents,” now exhibited for 
the first time in America. The Barbizon school is rep- 
resented by pictures belonging to local collectors, several 
of which were seen at the Barye Monument Exhibition 
in New York, the most memorable being Delacroix’s su- 
perbly dramatic “ Giaour and Pasha.” In the collection 
of Mr Albert Munger one notes examples of that accu- 
rate texture painting so high in vogue not long ago, and 
one delightful glimpse of blue Italian skies and seas by 
Michetti. Jules Breton contributes two beautiful sunset 
scenes from the Universal Exposition, one of which, 
“L'Etoile du Berger,” has been presented to the Insti- 
tute by Mr. Philip D. Armour. Modern French deco- 
rative feeling is represented by an idyllic picture from 
that poetic colorist, Puvis de Chavannes. We have also 
large exhibits from three American artists whose styles 
are as sharply contrasted as their temperaments. Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt has studied and worked in England, 
and her portraits are carefully wrought in a spirit of 
English formalism. Henry Mosler shows a fondness 
for sombre themes—cleverly executed pieces of graphic 
literalism, like his sketches of American Indians, or “ The 
Last Moments,” which has gained honors abroad be- 
cause of its able handling of light and expressive char- 
acterization. Walter McEwen’s preference, on the con- 
trary, is wholly. for joyous themes and for the French 
audacity of thought and brilliancy of technic. Mr. 
McEwen is a citizen of Chicago who has gained high 
honors at the Salon and the Paris Exposition, but who 
has never exhibited in New York. He spends most of 
his time in Holland, and loves to portray what is beauti- 
ful and picturesque in its soft colors and its leisurely 
life. Dutch peasant girls have so often been denied all 
charm by our painters that one is not prepared for the 
piquancy and grace of Mr. McEwen’s models. This 
artist has a delicate imagination, delightful sympathy 
with children, and keen feeling for the picturesque as- 
pects of life’s comedy and pathos. He loves a good 
story a little too much, perhaps; but he tells it ex- 
tremely well, with admirable insight into human char- 
acter. He handles color with an audacity which would 
be dangerous if his sense of color harmonies were a 
whit less acute. From him we have glimpses of quaint 
interiors, with figures outlined against leaded panes or 
half obscured in shadow; we have sunny fields with 
sturdy children riotously at play in the soft bright 
summer haze; we have spaces of marsh and meadow 
under the mountainous white clouds of Holland; and 
we have one fanciful, old-fashioned portrait of a delight- 
fully modern girl, who is standing in white robes near 
an ancient. harpsichord—a picture as delicately lovely as 
the tea-roses which strike its color-key. Mr. McEwen 
exhibits sixty pictures, of which about a dozen are swift 
sketches in pastel. 

It is seldom that one finds in the same exhibition 
three pictures so nobly imaginative and so widely con- 
trasted in motive and workmanship as the three large 
canvases by Holman Hunt, Michetti and Puvis de 
Chavannes. Each one is in its way an ecstasy, a 
dream ; the first setting forth the joy of faith, the second 
the joy of sense, the third the joy of thought. “The 
Triumph of the Innocents” Ruskin has pronounced the 
most religious picture of the century, and the artist, in a 
letter to a friend in this city, appeals from the first hasty 
contempt of his less appreciative critics to the ultimate 
verdict of time. He measures the value of his work by 


the exaltation of his motive, and believes that it will be 
loved when most of our nineteenth-century art is for- 
gotten. This much may be said in support of his faith : 
though the first view of the picture is a shock which 
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dred numbers to the catalogue, which is divided into three 
_parts to correspond with the three portions of the sale. 
The first portion will take four days to disperse, beginning 
May 6th ; the second portion three days, from May 2oth, 
and the third portion four days, beginning June roth. 
On the last day will be offered in one lot the seventy- 
six dainty little portraits, glorious in their gold, jewelled 
frames, which, with pardonable pride, Mr. Joseph an- 
nounces as his “unrivalled collection of miniatures of 
Richard Cosway, R.A., and contemporary miniaturists.” 
Unrivalled it is assuredly, the test having been fully 
applied last year in London at the famous exhibition at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, of the great collections of 
miniatures in the 
United Kngdom. 
Its chief strength 
lay, of course, in 
the wisdom of its 
owner in confin- 
ing himself to the 
single period of 
miniature art in 
England he has 
chosen to _ illus- 
trate, instead of 
going back as far 
as Hilliard ‘-and 
Cooper, as others 
have done. It is 
not likely that 
these miniatures 
will be sold for 
less than $r00,- 
coo. But what is 
that sum to any 
one of a dozen 
ambitious Ameri- 
can art collectors 
compared with 
the glory of own- 
ing them? 
Whether they are 
to be owned in 
this country or 
not, it is at least a 
great satisfaction 
to thousands of 
New Yorkers that 
they have seen 
them under the 
favorable condi- 
tions under which 
the collection was 
shown in 1884 at 
the Bartholdi Ped- 
estal Fund Loan 
Exhibition at the 
Academy of De- 
sign. The few examples republished herewith from 
The Art Amateur will bring back, imperfectly though 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
(Catalogue Number 1460.) 


by no means all that are offered at the sale. There are 
some included in the lots of nearly every day, among 
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FROM THE MINIATURE BY ANDREW PLIMER, IN THE COLLECTION OF MR, EDWARD JOSEPH. (Catalogue Number 1460.) 


them old French ones of great value. In the kindred 
arts of snuffboxes and étuis there is no less variety, and 
I note several of the former boxes of the rare Louis 
Quinze period. Among the old French fans are several 
which should enrich American collections, The illus- 
trations given on the next page of a few notable objects 
in the collection, perhaps, sufficiently explain themselves. 
They are selected rather to indicate the wide scope of 
the sale than for transcendent merits of their own ; for, 
thoroughly admirable as each piece is that is shown here, 
there are scores of other objects in the collection no less 
worthy of illustration. Some of the illustrations as they 
appear here are, necessarily, inadequate, although care- 
fully reproduced in fac-simile of the photographs from the 
objects themselves. This is especially true of the three 
old Dresden groups. The centre one, representing 
Amphitrite and Cupid in a car, supported by three fig- 
ures of Tritons and mermaids, has charming festoons 
of colored. flowers, and there is white and gold scroll 
work on the plinth. The other groups are the reverse 


of classical. One shows an old fellow making love to a 


lady with a dog in her lap, quite unconscious of or in- 
different to the masqueraders who have joined the party. 
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PORTRAITS OF THREE LADIES OF THE RUSHOUT FAMILY. 





In the seventh day’s sale there is a set of five Dresden 
oviform vases and a pair of beakers which may be ex- 
pected to bring a great price. They are embellished 
with raised pink mayflowers, and each is beautifully 
painted with garden scenes and Watteau figures on 
gold ground, in medallions, with borders of branches of 
colored flowers in bold relief; the center vase and pair 
of beakers are mounted on open-work Louis XV. feet of 
ormolu chased with scrolls and flowers. 

It does not appear from the catalogue that Mr. Joseph 
is to sell his personal collection of old French table sil- 
ver; perhaps that was too much to expect. But there is 
no lack of unusually fine art objects in silver—French, 
English, Italian and German. The reference above to 
the Dresden groups is only incidental. Nearly the 
whole range of English and Continental ceramic art of 
the last century is touched from the first to the last day 
of the sale, and the Oriental porcelain includes many 
objects such as are especially prized by the American 
collector. Notable among these must be mentioned the 
curious garniture of richly decorated jars and beakers 
of the rare old Japan porcelain with black ground. 

T he American 
collector of fine 
Oriental porcelain 
prefers Azs free of 
the ormolu 
mountings seem- 
ingly inseparable 
from Louis Quinze 
and Louis Seize 
furnishings de 
luxe. As a con- 
noisseur he _ is 
right; for an ob- 
ject. so beautiful 
in itself needs no 
adventitious em- 
bellishment, and 
it is a shock to find 
that holes have 
been bored in the 
sides of a. perfect 
vase, for instance, 
in order to attach 
it to “ormolu” 
mountings. Some 
rare specimens, 
however, are no 
longer to be had 
otherwise than so 
mounted, and they 
are eagerly con- 
tested for at such 
sales as this one at 
Christie’s ; not co 
much, however, 
for the cabinet of 
the connoisseur of 
porcelain as for the 
drawing-room in 
Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize style, 
to which they emi- 
nently belong, to- 
gether with ob- 
jects of Sévres or 
Dresden, similarly mounted. Now, that at least one such 
room is to be found in nearly every American mansion, I 
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suppose the contest for the very fine pieces in this sale will 
‘not be confined to European bidders, MONTEZUMA, 
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overturns many of one’s preconceived notions of fitness 
and beauty in art, and leaves the judgment staggering in 
horrified amazement, yet gradually the mind adjusts 
itself,to the acceptance of new influences, and with each 
return to the picture finds more to love, 
who is proud of hiscritical consistency should watch and 
pray before recording his opinion of this painting, else 
he will surely abuse it at first and weep for his obtuseness 
afterward. This experience is well-nigh universal ; men 
of the most catholic artistic sympathy, the broadest 
artistic education, are compelled to acknowledge it. 
The hero of Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” suddenly 
projected into a strange new era, his stunned senses 
gradually awaking to admiration, can alone adequately 
sympathize with them. The cause of the first repulsion 
seems to be a manifest strain both in the idea and the 
technic. The idea is complicated, and is, in its essence, 
rather literary than pictorial. A poet could use it with 
grace; a painter must strive in vain to compass it with- 
out sacrifice. Mr. Hunt has sacrificed simplicity ; he 
has given us an elaborate and mystical thought trans- 
ated into form and color instead of into words. And 
che translation itself seems rigidsand formal, painstaking 
but not spirited. One feels that the sophisticated nine- 
teenth century is trying to borrow the feelings and 
ianners of the fourteenth, and failing utterly. Art can- 
not be a child again, and religion to-day is rather as- 
piration than faith. Yet gradually the strange charm 
of the picture—the inexplicable something which makes 
it beautiful, the influence of the artist’s soul which one 
cannot understand and yet cannot resist-—gradually this 
silences all critical questionings. Those wreathed 
cherubs are indeed children of God entering eternal 
gladness, softly waking from the terrors of mortal sleep 
into immortal glory. They have plucked the roses of 
paradise and robed their forms in the light of heaven’s 
altar fires, flashing a celestial radiance upon “ the dark- 
ling shore of the world.” Beyond them are the spacious 
depths of an Oriental night; withthemismorning. And 
so, lit by the mysterious splendor, attended by the sweet 
love of his celestial friends, the smiling Child and his 
mother and guardian move reverently on. Gradually 
the picture becomes dear to the imagination, until at 
last one would not have it different, until there is little 
one would change in it except the face of the Virgin, 
which even time and sympathy cannot improve. 

Michetti’s sunny ecstasy of blue skies and seas needs 
no persuasive influences of time. No one who delights 
in color, who loves the bright beauty of a perfect day, 
can fail to feel his senses thrill with the rapture which 
transfigures these leaping, dancing, flitting creatures, 
these ineffable unearthly children of “ Spring-time and 
Love.” Some tropical Arcadia the artist shows us, where 
mortal care and pain can never enter, where souls lie 
ever among flowers, half faint with the exquisite rapture 
of existence. A lark’s song descending from sunny 
heights of air is not more delicate, more idyllic than this 
picture. 

Puvis de Chavannes’s “ Sacred Wood” is the recently 
completed design for “ Pagan Inspiration,” one of the 
series of three large decorative paintings now in the Mu- 
seum of Lyons, The picture reveals the artist’s intimate 
knowledge of what is legitimate in decorative painting, 
and the means he employs to make a picture strengthen 
instead of interrupt the architectural effect of a great 
building. A true successor of the medieval decorators, 
he is yet wholly modern in feeling, and by his conven- 
tionalization of form and color he gains an idyllic beauty 
and tenderness well-nigh impossible to the literalist. 
This picture is a revery, a serene kingdom of contempla- 
tion, an academic grove where the muses listen to the 
inspiring voices of the gods. And its color is so direct 
a rendering of this fine intellectual exaltation that one’s 
imagination is transported at once to the enchanted land. 
In such a picture there is a higher truth than in the 
most faithful transcript of nature. In fact, it is a delight 
to be reminded so powerfully as by these three pictures 
from different schools of art, that there are wide realms 
of beauty which the human imagination has not yet ex- 
plored—kingdoms as rich as those conquered, 

A few exhibits of sculpture must not be forgotten— 
two or three cleverly modelled heads by Daniel Chester 
French, already familiar in New York; and several ex- 
hibits in plaster and bronze by Johannes Gelert of 
Chicago, a man of quite exceptional talent. One of the 
best of these is a plaster sketch for a statue of Shakes- 
peare, so nobly reposeful in feeling, so true to one’s 
ideal of the man, and so simply and knowingly wrought, 
that it is impossible to understand why the trustees of 
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the Johnston bequest should ‘have preferred a design 
shallow in sentiment and self-conscious in attitude by 
William Ordway Partridge, a man who has hitherto 
merely played ‘at sculpture. Mr. Partridge had the en- 
_thusiastic suffrages of powerful literary friends in the 
East, but he has not yet learned the art in which he has 
received so important a commission. H. MONROE. 





BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 





AT last the new part of the Museum of Fine Arts is 
compieted (doubling it in size, with half of the lot still 
left to build on), stocked and opened. And mighty weil 
pleased is Boston over it all. With a collection of casts 
from classical sculpture which ranks, they say, only the 
third in the great collections of the world, and with a 
Japanese exhibit which, after the additions to it soon ex- 
pected, will be not only unapproached but unapproach- 
able in size and quality, even in Japan, since that coun- 
try has parted with so much of her old art, the Boston 
Museum is certainly a very distinguished one. In size 
alone it is really imposing. One wanders on and on 
from room to room, and from gallery to gallery, until 
the well-known foot-sore museum-weariness overtakes 
one before the whole round has been gone. Built about 
a square court-yard, which is to be treated as a garden, 
the wings follow in the main the chronological evolution 
of art. The visitor begins, on the ground floor, with co- 
lossal archaic art not only in plaster ‘casts, but also in 
some red and black granite colossi from’ Egypt, and 
“ following the sun,” passes on from Assyrian, Egyptian 
and early Greek, through the transitional epoch, up to 
the highest pitch of classical art, and then to the Renais- 
sance, in natural order, with"Gothic art finely illustrated 
in a department at one side of the main line of passage 
on the long journey. Then ascending the central stair- 
case, one may pursue a similar course in painting, enter- 
ing first into the grand gallery of old paintings of the 
various schools, then passing into the Allston room of 
early American painters, next coming upon a fine old 
Dutch collection, then upon a rich modern French ex- 
hibit, after that upon a good representation of contem- 
porary American painters, and then passing to rooms 
of water-colors, and of etchings and engravings. On 
the opposite side of the staircase on the same floor is the 
great gallery of textiles, with adjoining rooms devoted 
to pottery and porcelain, to wood-carving, to metal 
work in bronze, brass, iron, copper, gold and silver. 
And besides all this are three great Japanese collections, 
one of lacquers, bronzes, swords, carvings, silks and 
myriads of small objects; one of several hundred kake- 
monos or scroll paintings; and one of pottery, the ex- 
haustive representative exhibit of all the provincial pot- 
teries of Japan, collected with so much enthusiasm by 
Professor E. S. Morse. 

A whole letter might well be devoted to any one of 
these collections. In the Egyptian room, for instance, 
there are those huge, lately unearthed fragments of the 
temple of Bubastis, of which the indefatigable Miss Ed- 
wards’ has been telling in numerous lectures, and sent 
hither by her in recognition of Boston’s generous contri- 
butions toward Egyptian excavation. Oneisared gran- 
ite Hathor-head capital, six feet high, every line and pol- 
ished surface and clean, sharp edge of which is as fresh as 
if cut yesterday ; another is the upper half of a colossal 
statue of a king of six thousand years ago; and hand- 
somest of all is a great lotos-bud capital in red granite. 
Very impressive are these heavy, sombre, cruel witnesses 
of measureless toil in an inconceivable society of the dim 
and distant past of the race. 

Again, among the Greek sculpture, of which the au- 
thorities of the Royal Museum of Berlin have with un- 
precedented generosity allowed moulds to be taken, 
breaking their own rule in so doing, is the great winged 
Victory of Olympia, with massive wings of such soft, 
veritable feathers that they seem not only themselves to 
float and pulsate on the air, but to bear up the whole 
spirited figure; and in the superb “ Parthenon Room” 
there is the magnificent display of the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon, 275 feet long in 70 slabs, as well as the Frieze 
of the Temple at Phigaleia, 60 feet long, both of which 
are beautifully placed and lighted, and in their appro- 
priate companionship with Pheidian art. Alone worth a 
journey to see is the exquisite collection of caryatids 
composing that matchless museum-exhibit, the “* Porch 
of the Maidens,” six perfect classic full-size figures 
supporting the entablature from the Erectheion. Some 
ungrateful, pedantic criticism has been raised against the 
unavoidable mingling, in a certain room, of Roman 


sculpturé with Hellenic. But this was neatly anticipated 
and answered in advance by the report of the Cura- 
tor of Classical Antiquities tothe Trustees, in January 
last, which observed that there was but one room in the 
classical department high enough to admit the Erectheion 
Porch, and though this room should have been theoreti- 
cally devoted to Roman art, that would have necessitated 
placing the spirited works of the Hellenistic epoch in 
the darkest and narrowest portion of the long corridor 
that connects the two wings, and the inferior works of 
the Roman period in one of the finest and best-lighted 
rooms in the building. The Renaissance, too, is splen- 
didly set forth in its realistic and noble sculpture. “ Michael 
Angelo’s great compositions and some of his minor works 
are finely arranged, and Donatello is liberally represented 
in high reliefs that have not been commonly reproduced ; 
and scattered about this room are some exquisite master- 
pieces by artists unknown or only guessed at, but instinct 
with the racy vitality and innate distinction of that 
epoch. Pleasure and inspiration, rather than pedantry, 
have evidently been the motive in selecting the sculpture 
—all thanks to Mr. Robinson’s good sense and perfect 
taste for this ! 

Among the paintings, the Museum's greatest acquisi- 
tion for the year, to mark this reopening, has been the 
purchase of the pictures bought by the late Stanton 
Blake from the collections of Prince Demidoff at the San 
Donato palace in Florence, in 1880, and since then on 
view in the Museum. The price named in his will 
(which also gave $5000 to the Museum) was $22,500— 
a small sum considering that the collection comprises 
pictures by Teniers, Van Huysum, Kalf, Cuyp, Ruysdael, 
Wouverman, Metzu, Maés, Netscher, and Verelst. 
Among the loans in the principal gallery are Turner's 
famous “ Slave Ship,” Paul Veronese’s “ Marriage of St. 
Catharine,” a vast canvas by Snyder describing a “ Boar 
Hunt,” with immense detail and powerful realism; two 
great decorative pieces by Boucher, an “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” ascribed to Tintoretto, and a “ Marriage of St. 
Catharine,” ascri§ed to Titian, besides some old altar 
pieces of the Venetian and Siennese schools. These, with 
three fine Greuzes, some Salvator Rosas, a Vernet, some 
of the James Jackson Jarves old masters and one ex- 
ample each of Rubens, Van der Helst and Holbein, and 
other less known masters make up one very rich room. 

In the Allston room, besides the Allstons, Stuarts and 
Copleys, which are in great force, are pictures by Trum- 
bull, Page, Newton, Simbert, Peale, Healy, Alexander, and 
Ames. For modern French art there are three large Co- 
rots of the first quality, Delacroix’s “ Christopher Colum- 
bus,” Millet’s “ Ruth and Boaz,” and examples of Dau- 
bigny, Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz, Dupré, Couture, Geri- 
cault, Jacques, Géréme, Meissonier, Regnault and the 
rest of the great men. The American artists represented 
are mostly Bostonians, with the late W. M. Hunt, George 
Fuller and John B. Johnston in fine examples, and a few 
representatives of the elder New York generation, such 
as Vedder, Inness and Lafarge. 

The outlay on the new part of the Museum, with the 
cost of fitting it up and transporting the collection, will 
be not far from a third of a million of dollars—a fine 
monument of Boston's public spirit and culture, consider- 
ing that the Museum has been wholly private enterprise 
and not a public institution. The cost of keeping it in 
running order is now more than doubled—about $30,000 
—and as there is not sufficient endowment as yet to pro- 
duce this sum (the income from permanent investments 
is under $10,000), a system of annual subscriptions has 
been devised and has taken quite well popularly. For ten 
dollars a ticket admitting four persons every day in the 
year is issued. Over a thousand of such tickets were 
taken last year, and from present appearances at least 
fifteen hundred will be subscribed for this year. The 
casual receipts on the pay days (the Museum is open 
free on Saturdays and Sundays) are “ hardly enough to 
pay for cleaning out the dirt tracked in on the free days,” 
says Professor Morse, although they did amount to 
$4600 last year. The interest in the Museum is con- 
stantly widening and deepening, bequests of large 
amount are beginning to drop now and then into its 
funds, and there is little risk in assuming that its finan- 
cial future is secure. Dr. Samuel Eliot in a recent speech 
declared that the Museum was started not to supply a 
want but to create a want; the want is now felt, and the 
want is toacertain extent supplied. A want like this is 
a mark of the civilization of the community, and in sup- 
plying it with increasing abundance Boston will one day 
take her place among the great art-centres of the world. 

GRETA, 
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STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS.* 





OOKS, closed or open, are excellent 

either as the principal or subordi- 
nate objects in a study. Placed at 
various angles, they test very fairly 
one’s skill in perspective drawing, 
and their treatment as to light and 
shade may require much skill. Let 
a thick book that has not been 
used a great deal lie open, and the leaves on one side 
or the other are sure to arch up and separate, cast- 
ing the truest lines of shadow, and show- 
ing corners that must be put in with rela- 
tive accuracy. Until one has had enough 
practice to get the effect of printed pages 
without making correction, it is best to 
paint the surfaces of the leaves as they 
would be if blank; then, after they are 
dry, moisten them with poppy oil and put 
in the general effect of the print. Great 
care must be taken to make the lines to 
narrow and run closer together according 
as the pages recede. There must be no 
actual lettering, for ordinary print, how- 
ever large the scale. A partly opened 
newspaper is a good thing to introduce in 
a study, and its closely printed columns, 
appearing now in light, now in shadow, 
require no little care. Sheet music, if it is 
on a large scale, must show something very like legible 
notes; it is best to have it partly rolled or laid so that 
one can look across it obliquely without seeing every bar 
clearly, 

When a musical instrument, as a guitar, violin or 
banjo, is to be painted, one must not go to work as if 
he were manufacturing it; he must trust to light and 
shadow rather than to fine workmanship. The draw- 
ing must be correct without being elaborate, and small 
parts should be suggested only. Neither 
the coloring of the woods nor the treat- 
ment of the surfaces will be found difficult 
if the arrangement with respect to light 
has been judicious. 

We rarely see glass well painted, espe- 
cially clear, colorless glass. Whatever is 
behind the glass should be finished rather 
smoothly and allowed to dry first; then, 
after securing the form with a little oily 
white in a sable brush, the same thin mix- 
ture may be rubbed over with the finger. 
A fine, crystal-like appearance can never 
be obtained where too much white has 
been laid on the surface; this does not 
apply to the high lights; these may want 
sharp, thick touches of white, tempered 
with neutral. Glasses that contain wine 
may be outlined with thin white and fin- 
ished at the base and top before the wine 
is introduced. For red wine use rose 
madder shaded with brown madder, with 
a touch of scarlet lake in strong lights. 
For that which is amber-like, use mainly 
Indian yellow; then shade with Vandyck 
brown and light with cadmium. There 
are dark wines that want Vandyck brown 
and brown madder, with the amber tints in the lightest, 
most transparent parts. Reflections, it will be found, will 
do a great deal for the transparent effects in glasses 
that are filled or empty. 

Dark glass bottles are not so difficult to paint. Indian 
yellow and blue black will give the peculiar bottle green ; 
shade with raw umber and blue black. Naples yellow 
and neutral tint will be wanted for the lights. Unless 
the light is shining directly through a bottle, it is hardly 
necessary to remark, the liquid in it will not show its 








* A preliminary article on this subject by the same writer appeared in 
The Art Amateur of February, 1889: The number is out of print, 
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true color, but simply appear dark ; something like bone 
brown must be thrown in the bottle tint. 

Among things that are edible, there are few that will 
allow more room for experiment than nuts and raisins ; 
and they are desirable in a great many compositions. 
Each kind of nut has its peculiar surface, and gives ex- 
cellent practice on this account. Burnt umber, Vandyck 
brown, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, Naples yellow and 
white, with suitable neutral tint, will furnish color for 
all the well-known nuts. One must be exceedingly care- 


ful about the proportions of,the colors selected. A cap- 
ital composition of dried fruits, a paper of candies and 
accessory objects is shown on the opposite page, 





POSITION OF BOOKS FOR STILL-LIFE STUDY. 


The flattened, irregular form of raisins may first be 
blocked out with brown madder and the Siennas— these 
three colors may be varied to suit the tone of the speci- 
mens in hand, Usually raw Sienna is required around 
the lighted sides. Now take a light neutral tint and put 
in the lines that are thrown up around the depressions. 
These will, in some places, coalesce; and they must not 
appear hard and wiry anywhere. The stems want warm 
color—usually burnt Sienna with Naples yellow and 





POSITION OF BOOKS FOR STILL-LIFE STUDY. 


white. If the bunches stand up well, their cast shadows 
may be made very effective. 

The first fresh fruit taken for practice should be ap- 
ples. They are not so difficult to paint as some of the 
fruits that have a bloom on the surface, and yet they 
will look very crude if they are not treated with skill. 
Take one kind at a time, either dark or light. Those 
that have a light red skin shaded into light yellow are 
more desirable than those that are streaked, and they 
are more pleasing than those that are all yellow or green- 
ish. If very few are used, and they are put on a plate, 
a half and a quarter of the fruit may be laid so that 
they show the brown seeds, with their split horny coats, 








and the whole fruit may be placed back where it will be 
partly hidden. A plate must be produced in a faultless 
manner ; any error in drawing is fatal. There are vari- 
ous ways of arranging fruit that are less conventional ; 
one of the simplest is to lay it on a napkin, which may 
turn up a little against the background and then come 
well forward. This should receive plenty of shadow, 
especially if it is white. A colored fruit napkin looks 
well if it is not so bright as to take away from the effect 
of the fruit. Lines that bound the cut surfaces of 
apples and show the edges of the rind may be sharply 
defined, while those that describe the circumferences 
must be very retiring. The gray tints should play an 
important part. Take care of these and 
of the lights and shadows, and there is 
little danger but that the local colors will 
get their due. 

When oranges are painted with other 
fruit, they should be placed where they 
cannot assert themselves too strongly. If 
they are cut, the luscious-looking pieces 
lying in the fresh peels may be brought 
forward to advantage and made to throw 
their shadows on specimens of whole fruit 
which would otherwise be too glaring. In 
painting the cut surfaces, one must be 
cautious about using the strong opaque 
yellows too freely. Let the transparent 
Indian yellow do all it will first; then 
introduce cadmium where it is necessary ; 
shade with burnt umber and Vandyck 
brown, and let the inner white skin and dividing mem- 
branes and seeds have white, lemon and Naples yellow, 
with ivory black daintily distributed upon the shades. 
Of course oranges that are not cut allow more time 
for study; they may be used alone, so as to produce a 
very pleasing picture, if they are mostly left wrapped in 
the common semi-transparent paper in which they are 
shipped. It is best to indicate even those that are to be 
entirely covered with a thin yellow tint alittle deeper 
than what is to be suggested in finishing, 
and where the papers are open enough to 
allow glimpses of the fruit, the final color- 
ing may be given before bringing any pa- 
per around. Unless one can work skil- 
fully enough to avoid repeating efforts, it 
is best to let these orange tints dry before 
introducing the papers. The umbers and 
yellow ochre must enter more or less into 
the lightest paper used, except where 
there are decided folds and crumples which 
are more opaque and also well lighted. 
Black may be worked in the shades and 
cast shadows. Let from one to three 
oranges be entirely unwrapped. These 
should be close together, and the papers 
from which they have escaped may lie 
around near them and occasionally break 
their outlines. A mahogany table makes 
a good horizontal surface for this study. 
It will reflect forms and colors and add 
much to the effect. The upright back- 
ground should be dark and warm to har- 
monize with the surface of the table. An- 
other good thing is a fair-sized basket with 
a tipping lid. Let the basket be thrown 
over so as to present its deep, dark con- 
cavity as a background, and let the lid drop down so 
that the inner side offers a surface for the fruit to roll 
out on, If the basket is round, there will be good-sized 
corners at least to fill up around it. Some suggestion 
of earth and grasses in the foreground, with a vague 
shadowy effect in olive and amber beyond, can be made 
very pleasing. Let these be copied from nature, if pos- 
sible. A suitable background is easily improvised. 

The question of arrangement must always receive the 
most careful consideration ; what appears to be happy 
chance is usually the legitimate expression of well-mas- 
tered principles. H. C. GASKIN, 

(To be continued.) 
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4 FLOWER PAINTING. 





PANSIES—CONVOLVULI—LILACS—WISTARIA— 
ORCHIDS. 

PERHAPS no flowers are more difficult to treat, as 
regards color, than pansies. Nearly all pansies contain 
two colors that are complementary to each other, and 
these colors must be brought into such close prox- 
imity as to injure each other unless they can be laid on 
or lined in without any fussing or patching. Besides 
this, we find in all the light purple and bluish varieties, 
those cold tones that we have thus far avoided in order 
to get practice in locating gray tints upon warm flowers, 
where they are more plainly shown. The texture of 
pansies also is difficult to paint. Take the most velvety 
deep purples ; nothing but velvet itself could show a 
texture so rich and soft. To obtain this, a patting or 
dabbing touch must be used, rather than a stroke; on 
the surfaces of all pansy petals, strokes of any length are 
to be avoided. We often see studies of pansies that 
would be excellent were it not that they show too many 
hard strokes, and consequently lack the characteristic 
texture of the flower. In grouping these flowers, it is 
necessary to see that a staring, spotty effect is not pro- 
duced. A good proportion of them must be turned so 
that they shall present a full-faced view, and the several 
colors must be massed and graded, instead of con- 
trasted suddenly and repeatedly. It is desirable to 
secure the subdued tones of the under sides of the petals, 
as well as the curved and waving lines that oblique views 
give, besides which it is only those flowers that turn their 
faces away that show the spurs, sepals, and character- 
istic bend of the stems. 

For pansies of a rich warm purple, use, in oils, deep 
madder carmine No. 2 and French ultramarine blue. If 
they are almost black add bone brown and ivory black. 
The light purples are easy to get ; either the first named 
colors or mauve may be used with white for them. 
The deep red browns are made with Vandyck brown 
and the Siennas, the tans with cadmiums and the 
Siennas. The 
centres usually re- 


garnet, purple, and indigo, though, perhaps, the white or 
opal-like varieties are the most abundant. In water 
colors or oils, all the madders, carmines, lakes and blues 
may be brought into service before any great number of 
these fair subjects, gay or sombre-hued, can be faithfully 
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PLACING OF OBJECTS IN PICTURE PLANE, 


represented. The deep funnel-shaped centres are al- 
ways very slightly tinted ; lemon yellow and blue-black 
will usually give what is wanted—the black predominat- 
ing in the shadows. As with the pansies, get the gray 


es, not scattered and alternated with the other. Their 
harmonious relations will depend upon the distribution 
of light and shadow. The latter should be deep and 
abundant in some part of a large study, so that the 
former may be made prominent by contrast. With such 
an arrangement, we get rid of the monotonous effect 
which these flowers are apt to produce. A pale olive 
background throws all the colors well into relief; the 
portion that is in strong light will show the warm 
purplish tints to advantage, and that which is in shadow 
will relieve the white flowers, even where these are in 
shadow. The background may be still darker. The 
leaves, too, which are rather decided in character, 
will be somewhat modified by the surrounding olive. 
Branches may be simply grouped against such a back- 
ground, or placed in a low vase against it. More strik- 
ing arrangements may be devised. A broad-brimmed 
straw hat may be tipped so as to cover a good part of a 
canvas, glimpses of landscape showing beyond, perhaps, 
while a quantity of lilacs lie in it, as if thrown there care- 
lessly. A rusty straw-color willserve equally as well for 
a background as the olive. A light olive or écru para- 
sol may take the place of the hat. It is somewhat more 
difficult to treat. Each large thyrse of flowers must be 
regarded as a whole, and the individual flowers must not 
receive any more finish than is required to give them a 
natural appearance at a reasonable distance. Either in 
water-colors or oils, it is sufficient to give a single dash 
with a good-sized sable brush to each of the four seg- 
ments of the flowers, where this number is directly-pre- 
sented. Those that are turned obliquely may be treated 
in a more indefinite manner ; and when they fall so as to 
show their long tubes—as some should—straight, easy 
strokes will give the effect. Only the most conspicuous 
flowers require to have the little yellow centres defined. 
The large cordate leaves are sure to appear crude and 
monotonous unless they are skilfully treated. No long, 
hard strokes should follow their margins or make up 
any part of them. A large proportion of them ought to 
have much warm shadow, and the gray tints must be 

well looked after. 

The young leaves 





quire the cadmi- 
ums, zinc yellow, 
and white. Dif- 
ferent shades of 
the prevailing col- 
or will often ap- 
pear beyond. All rf 
the light-colored £g 
varieties will re- 
verse this ar- 
rangement in 
some way consis- 
tent with the prin- 
ciple of bringing 
complementary 
colors into conti- 
guity. In water 
colors the same 
palette is required, 
except that lamp 
black may be sub- 
stituted for ivory 
black and _ rose 
madder for mad- 
der carmine. Gray 
tones will be easily 
recognized on all 
petals except the 
bluish-purple 
ones, and the 
tones upon these 
will, of course, be 
analogous. 
Morning-glo- 
ries present a 
beautiful variety, 
both of warm and 
cool colors. and 
their painted rep- 
resentations are 
regarded with a 
great deal of fa- 
vor,even though they themselves are not. The vinelends 
itself to decorative purposes, and the general color effect 
of the flowers is a happy blending of the same shades of 
blue and pink that delight the heart of the French mo- 
diste. These occasionally merge into very deep tints— 








at the tips of the 
branches often 
have their tender 
greens blended 
with fresh tints 
that require the 
Siennas and mad- 
ders, and their 
veining is more 
apparent than 
when they have 
fully extended 
themselves. 

The _ wistaria 
sends out, every 
spring, in rich 
profusion, long, 
pendulous flower 
clusters, that are 
in color some- 
where between 
lilac and ultrama- 
rine, partaking of 
the latter more 
and more as they 
become fully 
blown. Near each 
flower centre the 
prevailing color 
shades off into the 
palest cream or 
lemon. The leaves 
of the youngest 
growth show fresh 
Sienna tints; 
shoots tipped with 
these should al- 
ways accompany 








ARRANGEMENT OF DRIED FRUITS AND ACCESSORIES IN A PICTURE BY MISS ANNIE AYRTON. 


tones on the white and warm-colored corollas, and it will 
be easy to locate them on the blue ones. 

The more delicate of the colors named for morning- 
glories are required for lilacs. If white and purple speci- 
mens are combined in a study, let each color be in mass- 


the flowers select- 
ed. The most ef- 
fective way of 
painting the wis- 
taria is to let it droop from the top of a panel. Make 
some sturdy growth to show at the upper part, the larg- 
est flower clusters in the centre, and, lower down, some 
that are only in bud and not heavy enough to drop plumb, 
but inclined to wander on the young stems that curve and 
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reach out for support. For a background, something 
hardy, suggesting a column or a trellis, is very suitable, 
and gives a good chance for effective light and shade. 
In all flowers having this peculiar arrangement of petals 
—like the pea family, for instance—care must be taken . 
to give convexity to the petals that close together in the 
centre, but it really requires more skilful handling to 
produce the characteristic appearance of obscure masses 
than it does to lay in perfectly the few flowers that are 
in full view. Observe gradations of light and shade on 
entire clusters, as in painting lilacs. 

We have now reached the limit of the restrictions re- 
garding color imposed upon us by our progressive system, 
and we are about to complete our list of representative 
single flowers* and to introduce a family which may 
call for any and every color thus far named, and of which 
the specimens, though single, are not always simple. 
We might venture to say that there may be found among 
them some suggestion of almost every form heretofore 
mentioned: Indeed, it has ae 
often been thought that 
some members of this 
wonderful family go be- 
yond the vegetable king- 
dom for their prototypes, 
for they appear to imitate 
various forms of animal 
life. A large number of 
them do not depend di- 
rectly upon mother earth, 
like ordinary flowers, but 
cling. to. boughs or what 
not, while their long roots 
wander out and gather 
nourishment from the sur- 
rounding air. These epi- 
phytic orchids are mostly 
of tropical origin, hence 
the lavish generosity with 
which nature has fash- 
ioned and equipped them. 
One must behold their 
fantastic forms and mar- 
vellous colors to believe 
that such flowers really 
exist. The most remark- 
able orchids are so exceed- 
ingly expensive that the 
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with their nectaries a foot or more in length—they are 
none the more difficult to paint on account of this pecu- 
liarity. The series of orchid-plate designs which The 
Art Amateur published a year or so ago include some 
beautiful orchids. [Instructions for painting them in 
oils are given in the present number, pp. 129-130.— 


Ed. A. A.] H. C, GASKIN. 
; ‘(To be continued.) 





IN the present practice of French water-colorists, the 
palette for flowers is usually: Ivory black ; cobalt, used 
constantly in reflections and as local tone in blue flowers ; 
indigo, used only very thick, to:reinforce the darks in 
blue and purple flowers, but very much used with vari- 
ous yellows for the greens of the leaves (we should pre- 
fer Prussian blue and black, or Prussian blue and sepia) ; 
Prussian blue, very little used in preparing certain crude 
tones of green; gamboge (we should prefer aureolin), 
by itself in several yellow flowers, and is the yellow most 
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house. A portion of the 
plant selected may be put 
in broadly with whatever 
medium can be used with 
the greatest facility, and 
then a single flower and 
leaf may be carried home 
to finish afterward, Noth- 
ing of the general effect 
first obtained should be 
worked out, admiration 
for singularity of detail 
must not tempt one to 
make botanical rather than 
artistic studies. Striking 
features should not be mul- 
tiplied, they should not 
be fully carried out even, 
except in the strongest 
part of the study. In discussing the treatment of 
orchids in general, we shall designate colors for only 
a few of the three thousand species that may or may 
not be obtainable. Their separate parts may not be, 
in color or texture, unlike what the student has met 
with in more familiar flowers. It is the extraordinary 
combinations and strange forms they display that make 
them seem so formidable. But we must take them as 
they are, knowing that it is possible to represent any 
form, and that the resources of the palette cannot fail. 
There is the Calochilis campestris, with its fringed label- 
lum looking like a pink and blue ostrich feather. We have 
seen parts of other flowers which, if more extravagant 
in character, would be something like this. Then there 
are the Angraecum sesquipédale and A. Scottianum, 
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* This paper and those which will succeed it are in continuation o; the 
author's valuable series of “ Progressive Lessons in Flower Painting in 
Oils and Water Colors,” begun December, 1888, continued in the follow- 
ing January and February numbers of The Art Amateur. . 
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PORTRAIT DRAWING FROM A PAINTING BY HENRIETTE BROWN. 


used in mixed tints ;: yellow ochre, much used in autumn 
leaves and in greenish backgrounds, seldom in flowers ; 
Indian yellow (cadmium is sometimes preferable, but is 
opaque) for high lights in yellow flowers; burnt Sienna, 
particularly in autumn leaves and fruits; red ochre or 
“brun rouge,” seldom employed in flowers, but often in 
obtaining the neutral tones of foliage, especially where 
lit from: behind and ‘more or less translucid; carmine 
(rose madder is in general preferable). The carmine 
used by French flower painters comes, not in cakes nor 
in tubes, but in a liquid state in small bottles. It is pre- 
pared from cochineal with alkali. In using it, a few 
drops are put into a saucer and mixed with water. The 
mixture is allowed to remain a few moments before 
using, to give time for the alkali in the carmine to evap- 
orate. It is of a slightly violet tone, but not so much so 
as rose madder. It mixes better with yellows to pro- 
duce orange reds, but is not so permanent. With co- 
balt it gives, like rose madder, good purples and violets, 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 





I.—BACKGROUNDS AND LIGHTING. 


SOME one who was by no means a fool has said that 
the whole of the painter’s art lies in the management of 
a background. It is an exaggeration; but we may keep 
well within bounds by saying that a good background will 
often make a bad painting seem tolerable even to artists ; 
while a discordant background will spoil the effect of 
the best work ever done. It follows that one should pay 
much attention to it; but the proper time for doing so 
is before commencing the picture. It is not to be sup- 
posed that, in the heat of his work, the artist will attend 
equally to a characteristic point of his subject and to 
something in the background or surroundings which 
perhaps brings it out or modifies it sensibly. Nor should 
it be desired of him that he should work so methodically 
and so carefully. Still verity of relation between subject 
and background has always been of capital importance 
in’ portrait painting, and 
was never more so than 
in the practice of the best 
contemporary masters. 
No one who knows any- 
thing of good portrait 
painting past .or present 
can finish a portrait satis- 
factorily to himself, with- 
out having, at some time 
in the progress of the 
work, given much thought 
to these relations. But if 

Ay delayed until the figure is 
SS ps well advanced, this is sure 
CUA Ye to appear, and almost cer- 

je / tain to be the effect of re- 
ye pentance. One is ex- 

tremely likely to wish that 

he had looked after the 
’ matter before. 

Here again, as in regard 
to posing, little can be said 
that will apply to every 
subject; but, admitting 
that exceptions will be 
very numerous, certain 
general observations may 
be made. Thus it is usu- 
ally desirable to have a 
near background, such as 
a wall or curtain, close be- 
hind a figure. It is also 
well, as a rule, that the 
background should be 
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somewhat darker than the 
principal masses of the 
figure. It should not be 
strikingly patterned nor 
contain forms which may 
harshiy conflict with the 
lines of the model, or 
which may compete with 
the sitter in interest. It is 
always risky, for example, 
to introduce even a copy 
of a great work of art in 
the background of a por- 
trait study. There are 
very few modern men, 
though in the full bloom of life, who can stand com- 
parison, from the point of view here necessary, with 
a plaster cast ofa Hercules or an Apollo. The hard 
lines of modern furniture, picture frames and the like, 
are, in another way, apt to cause trouble. A master of 
composition may make use of them ; one who is not a 
master had better avoid them, or keep them at a respect- 
able distance from the features of his sitter. As a 
general thing, the best background is a large piece of 
gray or dark-colored woollen stuff, unpatterned, and 
hung so that the folds may be modified at will, and then 
kept perfectly still when the proper arrangement is found. 

It is only by trying so simple a background that one 
is likely to learn the difficulty of dealing with others. A 
young painter will often attempt the most difficult—land- 
scapes, skies and foliage—and will not even allow him- 
self the conventional licenses of the-great masters ; and 
he will usually attribute his failure to the poor paint- 


ing of his figuré. Very likely it is badly daubed by the 
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time he gives it up in despair. But if he had been con- 
tent with a less attractive but more easily managed back- 
ground, he might have made a considerable success. 

Remember that distance is always attractive in and 
by itself, and that so are bright lights, and gay colors, 
and pretty patterns, and interesting detail; and that, if 
you do not know how to subordinate all these to the 
forms and colors of your model, you had better 
not introduce them in your portrait. A beginner 
should not pile up obstacles in his path simply 
because a finished artist might clear them easily 
and with credit. The young artist should give 
his model and himself a fair chance, and the only 
way to do so is to have as simple a background 
as possible. A piece of perfectly neutral gray 
woollen stuff, such as a horse blanket, will make 
a good background for first essays. If the painter 
hasany natural sense of color, he will find that 
he cannot paint it with black and white alone, and 
that the addition of yellow ochre commonly rec- 
ommended does not quite answer. He will almost 
instinctively carry the colors which he is using in 
the face and draperies into the background, par- 
ticularly into the shadows; but this may easily 
be overdone, with the result of a loss of neutrality. 

It is better to divide one’s palette mentally into a 
palette for the background and a palette for the 
figure, the former to contain a few of the broken 
tints out of the latter, also a few mixed grays 
compounded of colors lower in hue than those 
used in the figure, and, in large measure, the com- 
monly prescribed tones compounded of black, 
white and yellow, the later one to be carried, but 
with the utmost discretion, into the reflections of 
the figure. To give an example for the mixed 
grays of the background: if those of the flesh are 
composed of, let us say, white, vermilion and terre 
verte, in the background the combination may be white, 
black, Indian red and green lake. 

But though gray is almost always good, one need not be 
confined to it after having had a good deal of experience 
with it. Most complexions look well against dark green 
or olive, and very many against dark brown and brownish 
red. Indian red and all purplish reds may be reserved 
for subjects with very high complexions. In every case, 
if proper care is taken in lighting and in putting out of 
the way any bright-colored objects, reflections from 
which might make themselves felt, the same general rule 
will hold ; break and modify the tones of the background 
with tones corresponding to those of the flesh and dra- 
pery, but mostly lower in key, and carry very sparingly 


into the reflections of the model the principal tones of 
the background. 

To do this successfully, it is necessary to look closely 
to the lighting and to the arrangement of the draped 
background with reference to it. Let the light come 
from the upper part of one window only in order to avoid 
reflections from without and cross lights. Let it fall 





PORTRAIT SKETCH BY ALFRED STEVENS, 


obliquely upon the figure. A light full in front or from 
the rear makes it very difficult to give the features their 
due relief, while the latter is likely to make the back- 
ground, the source of the light, more important than 
the figure. The light may be too oblique, throwing half 
the face into shadow, or outlining the shadow of the 
nose on the cheek. In a young and rounded face there 
should be distinct shadows under the eyebrows, under 
the base of the nose, under the middle of the lips and at 
the corners of the mouth, scarcely anywhere else, unless 
it should be of a loose lock of hair on the neck or the 
forehead. The draped background may be arranged so 
as to make a large fold at the side toward the light, giv- 
ing a soft mass of shadow next the lighted side of the 





face. -At the other side the folds should be more or 
less broken to bring points of light or half light into the 
mass of shade that is naturally to be looked for. If it 
can be so managed that an indication of the shape of 
the head in silhouette may be given by a shadow thrown 
on projecting folds on this side, so much the better; 
but it should be so broken and partial as not to be im- 
mediately noticeable. 

With background and light as above, the fol- 
lowing will probably be the effect, going from the 
light to the dark side of the picture : first, there 
will be a narrow strip of light on the curtain ; 
then a large graduated mass of shade more or less 
influenced by the flesh and drapery of the figure ; 
then the light side of the face little affected by the 
background ; the dark accents about the eyes, 
nose, mouth and ear and under the hair; next the 
shadow side of the face considerably affected by 
reflections, and, lastly, the background folds again 
here much broken in color by reflected lights from 
all parts of the room, It is on this side that the 
principal difficulty occurs, and while a gray back- 
ground has the advantage of casting none but 
delicate reflections on the face, these are more 
puzzling than those cast bya colored one. There 
may be an advantage, then, in choosing a dark 
green or brown background, if one can be found 
which will quite agree with the model’s com- 


plexion. ROBERT JARVIS, 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING, 





XI. 

I HAVE had many letters lately from readers of 
these articles who wish to become professional 
newspaper illustrators and who ask for information 
as to how they may succeed in finding a market 

for their work. I shall devote the present paper to giv- 
ing them some useful hints on this subject. 

There are two fields for the illustrator likely to attract 
the reader: the one, newspaper illustrating, the other, 
book or magazine illustrating. Let me first take up 
newspaper work. If you will examine the outline cuts 
which serve for advertising purposes in the back pages 
of Scribner’s, Harper’s, The Century, The Cosmopolitan 
or Outing, you will find many drawings which, rude and 
inartistic as they often are, are yet very spirited—for 
example, those by Irving R. Wiles, which are capital in 
their way. In the best of these illustrations the lines, 
you will notice, are firm and strong; every line tells, 
there are no broken lines, no indefinite touches. Such 
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examples will give you a good idea of the kind of illus- 
trations required by a daily newspaper. An examination, 
in addition, of The New York Herald, The World, 
The Sun, The Boston Globe, The Chicago News, The 
Chicago Herald, The Louisville Courier Journal, The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, and The San Francisco Chron- 
icle, will give further hints as to the kind of draw- 
ings needed by the newspapers. Many of the illustra- 
tions sent out with the plate matter supplied to the 
country newspaper, in thousands of little towns through- 
out our eastern sea board, by the American Press Asso- 
ciation, are of excellent quality. 

The kind of work to be done may be classed under 
four heads: (1) Portraits, mostly made by copying, in 
outline, and with comparatively little shading, photo- 
graphs and wood-cuts in foreign periodicals; (2) 
“Comics,” chiefly caricatures; (3) Landscape and 
architectural drawing; (4) Illustrations of stories and 
passing events. 

For caricature or other humorous work, of course 
special bent is requisite. It would be more than useless 
for one who is not moved by the spirit of fun, who does 
not look at life under its comic aspects, to take up this 
phase of designing and attempt to cultivate it. Inita 
sense of humor and the ability continually to originate 
ideas count for more than clever technic. Simple draw- 
ings are more marketable than highly finished ones, and 
I strongly recommend the tyro to draw in outline only 
for newspaper work. If the reader have: access to the 
libraries where he may see copies of The Fliegende 
Blatter, Kladderadatsch, Le Petit Journal Pour Rire, 
and La Caricature, he will find in their columns car- 
icatures where action and expression are delineated by 
outlines to an extent that will surprise him. 

Sometimes within the space of a square inch there 
will be more force, more meaning, more sense, than 
could be found on the front pages (in a space some 
twelve by sixteen inches) of the late New York Daily 
Graphic. Caron D’Ache is a French humorist whose 
drawings are as clever as those of Busch, the celebrated 
German illustrator. His drawings are from time to time 
reprinted in Life and in the back pages of some of our 
monthlies. We have never had any one in America 
who could work in outline to compare with either of 
these men in humorous work. The nearest approach to 
them is L. Hopkins, whose work appeared in several of 
our periodicals between 1870 and 1880. He wrote and 
illustrated the “‘ Comic History of America,” the title of 
which was not a misnomer. 

The leading illustrated magazines are full of work by 
Joseph Pennell, Harry Fenn, Julian Rix, H. F. Farney, 
Birch, Frederic Remington, Alfred Graham and a host 
of young men whose work is more or less worthy of 
emulation. A careful study of the illustrations in a mag- 
azine, which will cost you thirty-five cents, will give you 
an exact idea of what publishers require ; if it does not, 
nothing I could write would do so. I would, however, 
point out the fact that these drawings are greatly re- 
duced in repreduction, The originals are generally 
made eight times as large as the illustrations, the lines 
thus being four times as far apart as they are when 
printed in the magazines. This is a point upon which I 
cannot dwell too strongly. You should never lose sight 
of the fact that I should like—but I fear that the editor 
would object—to run the legend in bold-face type around 
the four sides of every page devoted to these articles : 
“ Make your lines much farther apart than they appear 
in the illustrations you see here! Make them more open 
and heavier than you find them inany of the magazines!” 

In illustrating stories or passing events you need 
much knowledge and experience. As a rule, photo- 
graphs or other aids of the kind will be of little ser- 
viceto you. The most aid you can hope for from the lat- 
ter is a hurriedly made sketch of the fire, shipwreck, 
riot, public meeting or political procession, as the case 
may be, which you must elaborate and work out. If it is 
a story you have to illustrate, you can depend on nothing 
but your own knowledge and invention, assisted perhaps 
by'some such friendly model as your mother, sister, or 
brother. In this sort of work a novice has little chance. 

Getting employment on a newspaper or periodical of 
any kind as an illustrator is, to a great degree, a matter 
of chance. Thomas may submit to-day to The Daily 
Gossip some very good examples of work. The paper, 
however, has its artist, to whom a salary is paid, and 
cannot afford to employ an outsider. “Your work is 
very good,” the editor says, “but our own artist is able 
to make all the illustrations we canuse. Good day, sir.” 


In a month or two the regular artist may leave his 


position for one in a larger city, and The Gossip is left 
without an illustrator. Richard hears of this and ap- 
plies for the position. The specimens he brings may be 
much inferior to those Thomas had brought, but the 
editor is now in urgent need of a man, and so Richard 
is engaged. 

Henry may have had a good art education, have stud- 
ied in the art schools, and he draws well from the cast 
and from life, but he is not practical. He has not the 
slightest idea of how a photo-engraved. plate is made ; 
he has not taken the pains to inform himself as to the 
kind of drawing used for engraving and printing in a 
daily newspaper. He applies for employment. The 
editor says, “ Your work is very artistic, Mr. Henry ; 
this little drawing is as delicate as an etching” (‘ con- 
noisseurs” are always comparing drawings with etch- 
ings, you know); “I will call the foreman of our photo- 
engraving department.” Mr. Zinc comes in, looks over 
the work, but declares there is not a éingle drawing in the 
lot which could be engraved. ‘These shadows would 
clog,” he says, “that outline would break, these out- 
lines in the background would not come up at all, these 
lines would come out rotten,” and so on. 

Jack, however, is of a practical turn of mind. While 
he has never attended an art school he has a decided 
taste for drawing, and he has a way of taking things in 
at a glance. Hesees by the illustrations in newspapers 
and magazines just what is required of an illustrator. 
He sets to work with the intention of imitating what he 
sees, and when his drawings are shown to Mr. Zinc 
they appear to the latter like the usual work he has to 
engrave. Mr. Zinc informs the editor that the drawings 
are available, and Jack obtains employment. 

There is one piece of advice especially that 1 would 
give those who contemplate submitting their work to an 
editor. Never submit work which you have to apologize 
for; if you have not your best work on hand wait until 
you can produce it. Do not show an editor a drawing 
with the excuse, “Oh, that was something I did over a 
year ago ; I can do better than that now.” Or, “I did 
this in a great hurry ; I could do much better if I had 
had the time.” 

I would remind you too that a drawing is twice as valu- 
able to a newspaper if it illustrates a recent event. In 
order to succeed as a newspaper illustrator or to prepare 
yourself to be a special artist it is advisable for you to 
become acquainted with the leading newspapers through- 
out the country and to find out the particular line in 
which each caters to its readers. -Do not send a sketch 
of a prize fight.to a religious journal nor a drawing of 
a large public dinner given to a Republican candidate, 
to the Democratic organ. Ji thereis an important base- 
ball game played in your town make a sketch of the 
players and the grounds and send it to a newspaper of 
which sporting sketches are a feature. If the team 
from the neighboring city is victorious send your sketch 
to a paper in that place. If a new building is about to 
be completed in your city make a sketch of it and send 
it to some paper in the metropolis of your State. If it 
is a church, send it to a journal which makes a religious 
intelligence a specialty. If a millionaire dies, procure 
his photograph, make a drawing of it and send this to 
the paper in your State which most publishes the por- 
traits of public men. 

It is well to be a little in advance of time with your 
drawings. Ifa political caucas is about to nominate a 
candidate for some public office, procure portraits of 
two or three of the men most likely to be nominated, 
make drawings of these and send them.to a newspaper 
of the same political party, so that it may have the por- 
traits ready for publication the moment it receives a tele- 
gram naming the successful candidate. A little experi- 
ence in sending drawings around and having them re- 
fused will soon indicate to you the right course to take 
in submitting work. Always send postage for the return 
of your work, or, better still, an addressed envelope. 
Do not write the editor a long letter explaining to him 
who you are or what is your ambition ; merely give him 
some information as to the news value of the sketch, as 
to who or what it is meant to represent, and ‘ask him 
to return it if not available. Here is .a sample of the 
wrong kind of letter to send, and such as is every day 
received by newspaper editors. 


Mr. EpiTor : I ama young man engaged at present in the 
grocery business, but I do not like it, I have to drive around in 
the cart so much that it is very hard on my health in winter, as I am 
not strong. Ihad thought of studying for the law, but as I have 
not had much of an education, I think that would take too long. 
I am poor, besides, and have to earn my own living. My father 


is dead, and my mother has a large family, mostly girls, to take 
careof. I think I would like to become an artist. 1 had thought 
of becoming a portrait painter, but do not think there is an open- 
ing for one in this town, and soI am thinking of becoming a 
newspaper illustrator. I write this to get your opinion of my 
work, and I want to: know whether you think it would pay me to 
leave the grocery business ? 

When I went to school I did some drawing from copies. We 
had drawing lessons twice a week, and my teacher thought I had 
a good deal of talent. I painted a horse on the wall of a livery 
stable here, and everybody thought it was very good, only the 
horse’s legs did not look right and its ears were too long. This 
was some time ago, and I think I could do better now. I send 
you some pencil drawings. One is our cat, asleep, another is an 
imaginary scene in Africa and the third is a copy from a painting 
of my grandmother, She is nowdead. There isa photographic 
artist who will take me into his studio if you do not want me, but 
he will only give me $2.00a week and my board. I would rather 
go to you if you can take me. Please answer quickly. 

Very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BANGS. 

Here is a specimen of a sensible letter. 

DEAR SiR: The Y. M. C. A. of our town will dedicate their 
new building next week. I send you a sketch of the exterior, the 
stairways, the reading-room and the gymnasium, thinking that 
you can perhaps use them. The Secretary’s name is John Jones; 
his address is 100 Broad Street. He will give you further informa- 
tion about the building. 

If my drawings are not available please return them at your 
earliest convenience. Enclosed are stamps for the purpose. If 
you do not think the drawing newsy enough, but find the charac- 
ter of it suitable for reproduction in your journal, kindly tell me 
whether or not it would be worth while for me to send you other 


drawings of different subjects. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN SMITH. 


I trust the above hints will set some of my readers who 
wish to find employment upon the right track. 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATION. 











AT a certain popular china firing establishment, when 
all the confusion of the Christmas rush was at its height, 
great excitement was caused by the anxious and repeated 
inquiries of one agitated customer for her missing pin 
tray. Pin trays innumerable were to be seen and heard 
of—pin trays issuing from the kiln, waiting their turn 
for the kiln or at that moment reposing in its glowing, 
white-hot depths; but this particular precious one was 
not of them. Attendants fly to and fro and search 
in vain; the firer asks the unhappy artist to describe it, 
and the reply is : “ It had three pink carnations on it and 
one yellow one, and the ground was just ‘ Royal Wor- 
cestered,’ you know.” A “Royal Worcester” ground 
and “ Royal Worcester” decoration in general are terms 
which sometimes seem to convey to the uninitiated ear 
confusion alone. 

To some, the whole scope of the term is centred in 
the beautiful velvety ground, white or cream color in 
tone, frequently laid over the entire surface of vase or 
plate, fired to fix it thoroughly upon the glaze of the 
ware and afterward decorated in any preferred style, 
but with the usual La Croix colors, which do not, how- 
ever, glaze in firing as they would without the velvet 
grounding beneath them; a matt or “ Worcester” effect 
is thus obtained without the use of regular matt colors. 
The amateurs who work in this way are frequently sur- 
prised to find that what they call Royal Worcester 
painting may be executed in any other color than the 
white or creamy ground with which they are familiar ; 
yet the list of the gouache or matt colors is constantly 
increasing in our American markets, and already com- 
prises a supply of beautiful tones, in variety to compare 
favorably with the ordinary lists of French, English or 
German glaze colors. 

The finest effects are produced by the use of these 
matt colots upon the beautiful Belleek ware from 
Trenton, N. J., its exquisite delicacy and soft creamy 
tint making a charming combination with the soft dull 
surface and rich tone of the colors. 

Matt colors should be mixed with fat oil and turpen- 
tine—after the usual fashion of powder colors—the 
color should be ground a long time with a glass muller 
until it takes the form of a velvety paste, when it may be 
diluted with tinting or lavender oil or with turpentine, 
and used in washes as delicate or as heavy as desired. 

It has been said that these colors should always be 
laid with heavy washes and that~if-a-light tone of any 
color be desired it should be obtained by mixing with 
matt white ; “my experience has proved this practice to 
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be quite unnecessary, and an examination of the im- 
ported Worcester will show delicate effects obtained 
by very thin washes of color evidently undiluted with 
white. The sombre effect of twilight landscape may be 
beautifully rendered in these colors. 

Decorative work in the Royal Worcester style is 
usually of the conventional type and is almost invari- 
ably accompanied by outline or other embellishment in 
paste, to raise 
the lines of gold. 
The lotus, with 
its many-colored 
leaves and their 
branching veins, 
gives an ex- 
cellent subject 
for this work ; 
the begonia and 
many others of 
our own plants 
are also gocd. 

A Royal Wor- 
cester ground is 
considered un- 
suitable for prac- 
tical table use, 
as it is said to 
show spots from 
food placed up- 
on plates and 
dishes. ‘ Gloss 
ivory,” some- 
times called 
“half Worces- 
ter,” because it 
shows a_ very 
slight glaze on firing, still retaining much of the 
characteristic Worcester effect, is therefore much used 
for objects to be decorated for table service. Most 
china painters prefer to lay this ground very thin, though 
it is pretty in a variety of tones. 

The ordinary matt white may be mixed with matt 
yellow and a touch of brown to produce the creamy tone 
of “ivory vellum,” the Worcester ground most com- 
monly used: Fascinating experiments can be made also 
by the mixture of other colors to tone the white. 

F. E. HALL. 





THE group of Freisia, by Miss L. A. Fry, will makea 
suitable decoration for a rose jar or a chocolate pot. 
The coloring is white on any tinted ground. The flow- 
ers should be shaded with Chinese yellow in the lighter 
tones and brown green in the deeper. For the stamens 
use brown green pale; for the stems brown green; for 
the calyx brown green in the lower part of the flowers 
and buds, shading in pale yellow to white above and 
green into the calyx. 





OLIVE TRAY DECORATION. 





THIS design (see next page) will look well placed 
directly on the white of the china without background. 











FREISIA, 


[FOR TREATMENT, SEE ABOVE.] 


For the flowers use jonquil yellow put on in a flat wash, 
and yellow brown or rouge chair No. 1 can be used for 
the stamens; but for the latter color erase the yellow 
from the china wherever the red is to be used. Brown 
green can be used for stamens instead of the brown or 
red, if preferred. For the centres use moss green J and 
outline buds and flowers with green No. 7. The shadow 
touches may be done in brown green or in moss green, 






BORDER FOR GILDING, THE GROUND OF THE PLATE TO BE TINTED. 


or, again, in gold. The border decoration would look 
equally well carried out in green or in gold. 





BONBON DISH DECORATION. 





A TREATMENT in yellow or in red would be suitable 
for the bonbon dish illustrated on the next page. If yel- 
low be preferred, take jonquil yellow for the berries put 
on in a flat wash; then outline them with brown green. 
The narrow line and dots on the edge of the dish can be 
done in yellow, then lined on both sides with the brown 
green. The dotted work canthen be carried out inmoss 
green J, and if somewhat darker touches are preferred 
around the berries, work ina little brown green. A cloud- 
ing of moss green can be painted about half an inch deep 
around the inner edge of the dish. Paint the leaves on 
the handle in two or three shades of green, veining and 
outlining with the darkest shade. Moss green J and V 
and brown green may all be used; then outline with the 
latter color or with green No.7. Fora treatment in red 
use rouge chair No. 1, put on somewhat delicately, then 
outlined in the full strength of the color. The dotted 
work can be carried out in both red and gold. You can 
use the same red for the leaves on the handle, and for 
any decoration inside you may use either red or gold. 


BY L. A.. FRY. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TABLE SERVICE, 





To housekeepers possessed of the skill, taste and 
time to decorate their own china is given an added pleas- 
ure in entertaining friends at dinner or lunch parties. 
And now that our entertainers adopt the customs of 
our cousins over the water, and avoid the incongruity of 
serving meats and vegetables upon flowers and land- 
scapes, by using 
their choicely 
decorated wares 
as “serving 
plates” only, and 
serve the food on 
the regular fam- 
ily dinner service 
or on a plate 
with, at most, an 
elegant border, 
there is more 

encouragement 
98:50 to spend one’s 
cee time and ener- 
gies on work of 
a this kind, which 
may with pro- 
priety be of the 
most elaborate 
description, pro- 
vided it be really 
artistic and in 
good taste. 

Any one can 
go to the caterer 
and florist and 
order her enter- 

tainments served, but it is not to be expected that 
these good men can coin novelties for each cus- 
tomer, however fertile in expedients they may be. When 
the hostess aids them with her suggestions, however, 
they will readily take her ideas and carry them out in a 
way that gives an individuality to the entertainment, 
whatever it may be. 

Not long ago one of our young matrons gave an elab- 
orate luncheon, at which, with a complete change of 
plates for each, six courses out of the ten were served 
with china of her own decorating, which was in nowise 
put in the shade even by the Crown Derby and Dresden 
that alternated with it. The broad ribbons that tied the 
bunches of long-stemmed roses, with their buds and 
leaves, that lay beside each plate, and served as the name- 
cards, were also decorated by the same busy fingers. 
And this lady has had no exceptional advantages, merely 
good instruction, such as is to be had here at home, 
supplemented by energy and taste. She left a goodly 
array of charmingly decorated pieces in her mother’s 
sideboard, and is now filling her own. 

In this case, that portion of the service which was of 
home decoration included wild flowers, fish, birds, views 
(castles) and orchids; but those who have neither the 
skill nor the inclination for such varied subjects need feel 
no hesitation in undertaking to produce with flowers 
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alone enough variety to avoid monotony. Keep plates 
in sets and try to give an individual character to each. 
With such flowers as roses, orchids, chrysanthemums, 
and many others, twelve or eighteen plates of each kind 
can easily be made quite different, and to help the differ- 
ence in sets, give the roses a tinted ground, perhaps of 
celadon ; the chrysanthemums, pale Chinese yellow ; fill 
the orchids ‘n with leaves and ferns in gray; make an- 
other set oi spring 
wild flowers, which 
will run mostly in 
pale tints—white, 
pink, and blue; an- 
other of autumn flow- 
ers, orange and pur- 
ple and scarlet, with 
plenty of gold; one 
of large garden flow- 
ers, morning-glories, 
tibiscus or poppies ; 
one with small flow- 


ers grouped in the Le: 
centre of the plate “% 3 
and a black or very hy 

* 
dark choclate Xe 
ground; another, S- 


where every ground 
shall be of a different 
tint, with the flower 
either in contrast or 
of the same color; 
one of sea-weeds, of 
which there is no lim- 
it as to variety ; one of butterflies in colors, with grasses 
in gold, using much raised gold; one in Japanesque 
effects, large half conventionalized flowers, tinted deli- 
cately with soft pinks, blues and greens, outlined with 
raised gold and the background mottled with the same. 








It is not necessary to extend the list further ; enough has 
been said to show what can be done. 

Now suppose, for instance, a “ violet lunch,” and see 
how prettily the flower fancy may be carried out. The 
linen will of course be of the daintiest, preferably of that 
heavy, satiny texture that shows much plain surface. 
Let the table runner be bordered with maple or other 
leaves, done in long and short stitches with white silk 
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and outlined with gold thread, the finger-bowl doylies to 
match ; or they might be of white Japanese silk painted 
very delicately with two or three violets, using tapestry 
colors only. Or the table-cloth may be of perfectly plain 
linen, with broad hemstitched hem, or a border of Mexi- 
can drawn work, and the table-runner, if square, bor- 
dered all around, but if long, across the ends only, with 
more elaborate work, the doylies to match. This is fas- 
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fruit. Then let there be placed at each cover a loose, 
tumbling bunch of the flowers, tied with white or dain- 
tily tinted ribbon, not the compact mass that suggests 
so much per hundred, but long and short stemmed ones, 
as if they had just been gathered and not arranged, and 
do not forget the tiny bunch, with a leaf of rose geranium, 
for the finger-bowl. Then lay the table with a set of 
violet plates, each with a different design and a very 
handsome mono- 
gram. Turn the gas 
low and _ shade it 
and the candles with 
shades ofa pale laven- 
der, each shade hav- 
ing a little bunch or 
wreath of the flowers. 

Your raw oysters 
will be served in 
shells of clear ice; 
why not lay these on 
a bed of cool green 
: cresses, with the lem- 
# ons cut into little 
baskets ? The wild- 
¢ flower set might fol- 
and the 


low here, 


shee bouillon cups, which 





DECORATION FOR A BONBON DISH. BY I. B.S. N. 


(roR DIKECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PRECEDING PAGE,) 


cinating work, easy to do, and may be done at home. 

The flowers will of course be violets, a low, broad 
mass in the middle of the table, white and blue, with 
plenty of their own leaves, resting on maiden-hair ferns 
and good old-fashioned asparagus, which is now being 
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DECORATION FOR AN OLIVE TRAY. BY I. B.S. N, 


(FoR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


pressed into service. A fringe of lilies-of-the-valley be- 
tween the violets and ferns would help greatly, If the 
silver soup tureen is not too high, it will come in well 
here, the gleam of silver through the green helping with 
fine effect, while long trails of asparagus or ferns, irreg- 
ularly studded with violets, singly and in bunches, can 
be made to wander carelessly around the candelabras 
and silver and crystal dishes of bonbons and candied 





will stand on the 
plate, might be of a 
plain tint, each one 
different, with gilded 
edge and handle. Of 
course a set of plates 
with border only in some scroll design touched up 
with raised enamel or done in raised gold (they might 
even be jewelled), and cups to match would be more 
elegant, and such plates would be useful on many other 
occasions. Next will come the sea-weeds, for there will 
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be lobster in some form. The chicken patties, served as 
they are in dainty little cases resting on fancy mats of 
paper, can very well be served on the decorated plate, so 
give them the plainest set you have, as they will be partly 
covered; then redeem your credit by using one of the 
best sets for the next course, say chrysanthemums, for 
the sweetbreads; French peas go with them. The Jap- 
anese set would come in now, as the sherbet, in some 
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of the pretty ice-forms, in a crystal dish will make an ef- 
fective group. Follow with the butterflies, for the birds 
comenext. Then the orchids, before the paté de foie gras. 
And if the ice-cream should happen to take the form 
of pink and white roses, of course the rose set would be 
the only thing. There is yet a choice of several designs 
for the nuts and candy .and fruit, but for 
the coffee in the drawing-room the violet 
will be in demand again, witha set of after- 
dinner coffee-cups to match. To carry out 
the idea perfectly, it would be very appro- 
priate to have for the five courses that must 
be served on plain plates one set with the 
borders tinted a delicate mauve, with a 
gilded edge, and if a few violets and some 
grasses were added, so much the better. 
Two or three dozen of such plates would 
not cost very much either in money or la- 
bor, and would be very pretty for a break- 
fast service or five-o’clock tea en famille. 

Now here is a table of ten courses, all 
of which could be managed by a clever 
amateur, and have variety enough not to 
appear “ home-made,” though, of course, 
it would add very much to the general 
effect to have some of the changes im- 
ported wares. Or if one were more am- 
bitious, perhaps, for a dinner, fill the sea- 
weed plates with broken ice and set the 
ice-shells of the raw oysters in it; then 
for some of the flowers substitute land- 
scapes, fish, birds, game birds and ani- 
mals, castles, small fruits and berries, and 
for the ice-cream, what could be better 
than snow scenes? 

Think of a pansy table, with masses 
of color from yellow through all the 
tawny shades to purple, and what a gor- 
geous set of plates these royal flowers would make. 
If one preferred a different scheme of color, white and 
yellow might be used and the delicate lavender shades, 
the plates tinted Chinese yellow, with white and lavender 
flowers ; or an arrangement of white and palest pink 
azaleas, the plates Royal Worcester ground, with pale 
pink flowers and gray green leaves and 
plenty of relief gold. For a white and 
gold set, lilies with brown leaves might be 
used for decoration, or perhaps daisies. 
English primroses would make a beautiful 
table; but there is no limit ; nature’s gifts 
are boundless. 

Esthetically considered, flowers are by 
far the prettiest and most suitable dinner 
and lunch favors; they help the general 
scheme of decoration and are a burden to 
no one, even if the hostess goes to con- 
siderable expense, which is not always in 
good taste. Many of the so-called “ fa- 
vors” are anything but a favor to the 
guest ; it is better to leave them for games 
and dances, where, if they are pretty in 
themselves or attractive by their very 
ugliness, they serve their purpose well. 
As it is necessary to have something in 
the way of a name-card, the ribbon that 
binds the flowers together very often serves 
this purpose—the name on one end and 
the date on the other. Very pretty, also, 
are the little rough-edged cards that come 
in many shapes, and that with a trifle of 
decoration, which should always be very 
dainty (no impressionist work here), might, 
either by a short quotation or the design 
used, or both, do their part to help to make 
one harmonious whole, and after the flow- 
ers -lhave faded be a pleasant little re- 
minder of hostess and friends. 

We would advise using generally a very 
plain plate. One known in the trade as 
“English” (a French ware, however) is a 
plain plaque shape, not expensive, can al- 
ways be matched, and presents a wide, 
unbroken surface for decoration. 

Go about your work systematically, decorating the 
more simple ones first, and we predict that the time will 
come when our young housewife will survey her closet 
of china with as much pride as did her grandmother the 
chest of linen spun and woven by her own hands. 

C. E. BRADY. 


PAINTING ANIMALS. 


THE outline drawing of an animal should be done 
with the greatest care, as it is almost impossible to 
make corrections after the picture is laid in; it will be 


a saving of time, even to an expert, to transfer the 





DECORATION FOR A GAME PLATE, 


drawing to the china. Make it first on tracing paper in 
the usual manner; add a small quantity, say one-sixth 
part of spirits of turpentine to alcohol; throw a few 
drops on the china, spread it over the whole surface 
and let it dry. Use gray transfer paper ; it will improve 
it if you rub off some of the lead with a wad of soft 





PLATE. 


DECORATION FOR A GAME 


cloth. Secure the tracing and transfer papers in place— 
two spring clothes-pins clasping the edges at the top 
will answer the purpose very well. Go over the lines 
with a fine tracer and you get a faint gray line on the 
china, serving as a guide to the drawing, which you 
make with a fine sable brush and carmine (water- 








color), Be careful to make the lines as delicate and 
few as possible. 

Put in the landscape background entirely before the 
animals. The directions given last month apply here. 
Put in the animal with a flat tint, using plenty of gray; 
go over it lightly with a pad. White or very light parts 
must be taken out and softened with the 
finger or otherwise ; but, further than this, 
Set 


the work away until dry; then scrape 


pay no attention to the modelling. 


carefully and model up with flat touches, 
being careful to preserve the lights and 
half tints, and to keep the outlines soft. 
Use plenty of gray No.1. You can finish 
the landscape as much or as little as you 
like, as it is necessary to have two firings. 

Having used considerable gray, do not 
be alarmed if the work comes back to 
you pretty well fired out. This isso much 
the better; it will be softer to work on. 
Rub down first carefully with a bit of 
emery cloth (or paper) No, 00, which can 
be bought at any hardware store. Give 
all over a coat of the local color; very 
little lavender—just enough to make the 
color spread well. If necessary even it 
down with a pad or the finger. Then, 
with a very fine pointed brush, finish, by 
modelling up the whole with fine hair-line 
strokes, slightly cross-hatched, but in one 
general direction, following the growth of 
the hair. Use color rather light at first, 
strengthening as the work proceeds. You 
Keep 


the whole worked up alike ; one part will 


will have to go over it many times. 


dry while you do another, sufficiently to go 
over again without disturbing what is un- 
derneath. It will require considerable 
time and an almost inexhaustible stock of patience; but 
you will be rewarded in the end by the exceedingly soft 
hairy effect it is possible to get, especially in long-haired 
animals, as the fox, rabbit and dog. Take out a few 
light hairs with the scraper in the high lights, giving 
them a light touch of color if necessary. Keep the eye 
full and soft. 


reflected brown light, which is what makes 


Le careful to observe the 


the eye luminous. The white reflection 
you will take out at last with the scraper ; 
this tool, indeed, plays almost as important 
a part as the brush, and is of the greatest 
assistance. 

Chestnut and otter browns, browns 108 
and 17, and yellow brown are all good. 
a little sky 


blue or gray, working a few strokes of 


Shade white with black and 


brown into the shadows to keep them 


warm. Keep all outlines soft. 
Birds had better be finished at one 
sitting. Lay them in in flat tints, just 


strong enough for the high lights, making 
the brush-marks to fall in the direction 
of the feathers ; shade up with flat touch- 
es, blending colors together slightly, and 
at last define with sharp lines a few feath- 
ers—just enough to give character. 
Orange red shaded with red brown and 
violet of iron, yellow for mixing and silver 
yellow, deep blue green, the browns, light 
gray No, 1 and black are most needed. 
C. DARBY. 


SOME useful sprays for china decora- 
tion will be found on the page of Pan- 
sies and “ Pussies,” by Miss Charlotte A. 
Morton, in one of the supplement sheets 
Such full 
given last month for the treatment of 


this month. directions were 
pansies in mineral colors that it is not 
them 
the “ pussies,” shade the yellowish stems 


necessary to repeat now. For 
with brown, yellow brown and brown 
108. 
painted with capucine red shaded with 
brown No. 4 to 17. The younger “ pussies” are very 


soft and downy; black and blue mixed to a gray will 


The scale under the “ pussy” is 


give the color, shaded with a little brown green. Where 
the “pussies” are old and the stamens are coming 
out, touches of mixing yellow will give the yellow tone 
needed. Similar pages of various flowers will follow this. 





























ART AT HOME. 





a 
IIl.—THE HOUSE WITHIN. 


houses there are and ever must. be of 
the same size, the varieties of plan are 
marvellously few. Here in London, a 
suburban villa contains on the prinéi- 
pal floor a front room and a back 
room, communicating probably by folding doors. A 
similar arrangement obtains on the floor above, and the 
rest of the house consists of 
bedrooms. On the lower story 
there is often a greenhouse, and 
we see this feature even in houses 
of which the back faces the 
north, so that a greenhouse is a 
mere contrivance for supplying 
cold draughts and damp to the 
back sitting-room, 

When a tenant enters on pos- 
session of such a house as this 
his first feeling is, too often, one 
of simple despair. It seems to 
him as if nothing can possibly 
improve it. He cannot pull it 
down and rebuild it. He must 
endure as best he can its mo- 
notonous rectangularity, and 
draws little consolation from the 
knowledge that all his neighbors 
in the street suffer from precisely 
the same conditions as himself ; 
they all have their front and 
back dining-rooms, their mouldy 
“conservatory ” and their front 
and back drawing-rooms. : 

How to treat such a case is 
a problem well worth solving. 
We shall come presently to that 
of people who can build their 
own rooms and make them what 
they please. But let us put the 
case of a man who undertakes 
to inhabit one of the thousands 
of stucco villas such as abound 
in the neighborhood of all great 
towns, and who, while abhorring 
its tawdry vulgarity, has but 
small means with which to 
changeit. I have such an exam- 
ple before me now. The tenant 
began with the “ Front Parlor.” 
Here he took away the marble 
chimney-piece, storing it care- 
fully to replace if necessary at a 
future date. Instead of it he 
had a wooden wainscot contrived 
to make a mantel-board, with 
a frame in the centre for a pic- 
ture and niches for certain ivory 
and other figures which were his 
household gods. The carving 
was not very expensive in pine- 
wood, and when painted like the 
walls looked very well and neat. 
The walls were denuded of an old paper, were 
smoothed and mended where necessary and were 
painted a pale blue. In the bow window some thick 
colored glass was arranged, instead of the usual 
screens; and to admit as much light as possible, the 
plate glass of the upper sash was not interfered 
with, It is very common to have plate glass below and 
to fill the upper panes with tracery and color ; but since 
light comes from above, this gives a peculiar gloom to 
the chamber within, and unless perhaps in a very warm 
climate, where sunshine has to be barred out, has a very 
depressing effect. Next, the back room was treated, as 
to its walls, like the front one, the folding-doors were 





removed, their place being taken by a handsome pair of 
curtains, to be used in very cold weather. Finally the 
greenhouse at the back was wholly abolished’; and here 
the chief expenditure took place, for a small room was 
built out, with windows of a “Queen Anne” pattern 
at the end, and a little “trap to catch a sunbeam,” by 
means of a light looking westward, was contrived with 
excellent results. A few odd panes and panels of 
stained glass gave a pleasant air to this little back room, 
and a large brass chandelier was suspended from the 
ceiling. The aspect presented by the three rooms was 
thus completely changed, with no structural alteration 
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THE STAIRCASE OF ASHBURNHAM HOUSE (NOW PART OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL). 


except the substitution of an air and water-tight com- 
partment for the greenhouse, The front room to the 
south was full of light, and was hung with pictures. 
Some pictures, but more mirrors, were in the compar- 
atively dark middle room; and the new room at the 
back ended the view with its pretty windows, its gay 
colored carpets, its brass work and its painted windows. 

In another case, the tenant of one of these villas had 
space to build a wholly new room at one side, and hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to acquire some old oak panel- 
ling, he lined it throughout, and made a very handsome 
sitting-room, the chief fault of which was that it ren- 
dered the rest of the house more ugly by contrast. 


We have in England an unfortunate idea that eating 
should be carried on in one room only, and that this 
dining-room should have a heavy mahogany table, if 
anything, too large for the room; a large heavy side- 
board with a piece of looking-glass in the back; two 
rows of leather-covered chairs with massive backs and 


_—nothing else, except, perhaps, some dark old oil paint- 


ings on the walls. This gloomy apartment is sacred to 


. gastronomy. No books, no flowers, except now and 


then on the dining-table, nothing light or ornamental is 
admitted. In very large families the existence of some 
such chamber is perhaps inevitable, but in small families 
it ought to be abandoned. Let 
the dining-table be small—it is 
easy to add to it—let the side- 
board, if there is one, be some- 
thing pretty and ornamental in 
itself. Let the chairs be easy 
but strong. Let there bea com- 
fortable sofa near the fireplace, 
and let there be at least one 
small bookcase and a side table 
covered with jars for flowers. 
Such a dining-room acts also as 
an ordinary sitting-room, and 
adds to the convenience and size 
of a small house. 

With regard to walls and 
floors, a few remarks will not be 
out of place. In towns where 
dust and soot accumulate, the 
prime necessity is some contriv- 
ance by which the house can 
be kept clean. Panelled walls 
are pretty but expensive, and so 
are “parquetrie”’ floors. But 
it is not very costly to smooth 
a wall with fine plaster and to 
paint it with common paint. 
Then we can, as often as we 
please, wash it all down with 
soap and water. With the floors, 
unless the woodwork is very bad 
indeed, a little staining and a 
good deal of varnish may safely 
be used; and nothing looks 
nicer in a sitting-room than a 
well-polished floor with plenty of 
Indian and Persian rugs in those 
places in which we are mostly 
likely to sit down. The desire 
for warmth is not disappointed 
by the sense of wholesomeness 
and the beauty of effect. If pa- 
per must be pasted on the walls 
it should be well sized and var- 
nished and be treated occasion- 
ally to the best of disinfectants, 
soap and water. This is espe- 
cially true of bedrooms and nur- 
series. Children like pretty pic- 
tures on their walls, and in many 
cases these can be put on a dis- 
tempered or even on a papered 
wall and varnished over with ad- 
mirable effect, and the further 
quality of indestructibility. There 
are many other contrivances of this kind on which I need 
not dwell, as, for instance, the use of oil-cloth as a 
“dado” in passages, and of Chinese matting on floors 
much used and obnoxious to muddy feet. 

With regard to color it is needful to say something. 
Most of us are afraid of color. We know what a charm- 
ing thing it is when harmoniously arranged, and how 
excruciating it is when discordant. Further than that 
we cannot go; we do not know why color is sometimes 
pleasant and sometimes dreadful ; and we dare not try 
any experiments. It was this cowardice, strange to 
say, which. controlled the so-called “esthetic move- 
ment” of a few years ago. People who knew nothing 
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of harmony, but who, nevertheless, could shudder at 
discord, found by chance that what are called tertiary 
colors are seldom or never discordant. They went in, 
consequently, for autumn tints, drabs and russets and 
pale lemon. But these dull colors were not satisfying. 
One longed for something positive, and, at the risk of 
being unfashionable, some people repudiated tertiaries, 
and took to red and blue and yellow again, or, at the 
least, to purple, orange and green. The whole theory 
of harmonious color is so simple and so easy to remem- 
ber that the wonder is so few of us know the rule as to 
“three of yellow, five of red and eight of blue.” Of 
course in coloring rooms very great modifications must 
be introduced. I remember a dining-room in a dull 
street with a cold northern aspect. It was painted red, 
and the doors and windows were black, with a good 
deal of gold. The result was a room which, at all 
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events, always looked warm. We must remember 
that black and likewise white are to be taken as either 
the negation of all color, or the combination of all color. 
They may be usefully employed to bring back harmony, 
because they will count for whatever is missing. As a 
theory, it is well known that all colors mixed should pro- 
duce white; as a fact, it is also well known that all 
colors mixed do produce black. 

With regard to planning, where any one can indulge 
his taste, a few words will not be amiss. In town such 
things are too often done for us, and not well done. It 
is more often in the country that we can work our will. 
But in either town or country it is well to remember 
that a large room is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, as a rule, than a small room, and that, if possi- 
ble, every house should contain at least one great apart- 
ment which can be turned to any use. I remember an 


old manor house in Surrey which was almost uninhabit- 
able, it was so chilly. The rooms, which extended 
round three sides of a court-yard, were all small, and 
consequently draughty. The sagacious owner cured it 
by simply roofing over the court-yard and building a 
wall to the fourth side. This gave him one large cen- 
tral room rising through two stories, easily warmed, 
easily kept warm, and serving as a store for the distri- 
bution of warmth to the rest of the house. 

I should like to take a good-sized country barn, to 
build a kitchen and some bedrooms at one side of it, 
with a central chimney, to make a big fireplace in the 
barn, line and decorate it properly, and depend on cur- 
tains and screens for making one corner a library, 
another a dining-room, and the whole into a large, 
wholesome, warm and airy living room for the family. 

Therefore, do not in planning cut up your space too 
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LIVING ROOM IN AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE, 


much, The Gothic style, or some modification of it, is 
easier to design in than the Italian, and admits of 
greater irregularity in the shape of therooms. I remember 
a house in the country belonging to an eminent novelist, 
who boasted that there was not a right angle in it. All 
the same, the most pleasing effects can be obtained in 
the Italian, and any one who understands the style 
thoroughly and can design so as to make irregularity 
picturesque will find subtle arrangements of arch ways 


+and columns, so as to bring order into an irregular plan, 


not only a very pleasant problem to work out, but one 
which will provide him with very pleasing effects. Ash- 
burnham House, now part of Westminster School, is an 
excellent example of how this may be done. Nothing 
can be more irregular than the plan of the stair case. 
But we are not all Inigo Joneses. Another example, in 
a different style, is a house in thirteenth-century Gothic 
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built for his own use by Mr. William Burges. The ef- 
fect was very heavy and gloomy, but there were many 
pleasing details, and the deep fireplaces, with great 
carved chimney-pieces, had a good effect. For full par- 
ticulars as to plans I must refer the reader to Mr. John 
J. Stevenson, whose second volume on “ House Archi- 
tecture” gives us a large number of typical plans suita- 
ble for ordinary but ornamental dwellings. 


Lonpon, April, 1890. W. J. LOFTIE, 





‘A TALK ABOUT PICTURE-FRAMES. 





“FASHIONS change rapidly nowadays” said a well- 
known picture-frame maker to the writer. “It took 
nearly thirty years to get from the old style curvilinear 
frames to the modern straight and flat ones; but we 


have got back again in two seasons. The rage is now 
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for white and gold, and frames with curved outlines in 
the rococo style, or open carvings in the Florentine style 
have been especially fashionable this winter.” 

“Do you remember such frames fashionable before?” 

“Something like. A modification of the same sort of 
thing, which will doubtless come up again, and be called 
the Old American, or the Ancestral style. It was really 
the most debased Rococo. The frame had a wide, slightly 
swelling surface, with more or less ornamentation in low 
relief. The inner and the outer edge, and generally the 
corners also, had ornaments in higher relief, and both 
edges were much broken up with convex and concave 
curves. Can't say I admire it.” 

“ How did the change proceed ?” 

“ Very gradually the corner pieces were dropped, the 
outline was made straight and the frame became a series 
of mouldings, more or less ornamented, the whole pos- 
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sessing a decided bevel inward, until we reached this 
style of frame, still most in use for oil paintings.” 

“It has been objected that such frames cast a shadow 
on the picture ?” 

“That is one inconvenience connected with them. 
Another is that the frame, when seen from one side, as 
it were in section, cannot be made to look otherwise 
than heavy and clumsy; and it is often found in taste- 
fully furnished rooms that the picture frames kill every- 
thing in the way of relief ornamentation that may be 
brought into them.” 

“ You believe in frames sloping toward the wall, then ?” 

“For large and important pictures, especially as, when 
the frame is wide enough, a moderate bevel inward may 
be had next the picture. But, for ordinary prints and 
drawings, flat frames are good enough. For small 
prints, a half round moulding in plain oak, in white 
enamel or in white and gold answers well. A crude 
white should be avoided, though, and a delicate cream 
or ivory tint be preferred.” 





HOME NOVELTIES. 


IN table china it is said that small flower decorations 
are to be used, and new importations of Dresden and Coalport 
china show many rich designs. Beautiful plates in Crown Derby 
ware are $160 a dozen, and among the novelties 
is a covered cup in which may be placed a glass of 
jelly or a jar of condensed milk. High slender 
cups are now used for chocolate, broad low ones 
for afternoon tea and higher shapes than formerly 
for after-dinner coffee. Some Hawthorne blue 
plates are seventy cents each, The blue is of a 
deep, rich shade. 

Something new in glass flower bowls and vases 
are those made in the form of a net-work over a 
plain or grooved inner bowl. They are in clear 
glass. About $12 is asked for a tall vase. 

A rich lamp with bowl and flaring shade of cut 
glass mounted in oxidized silver is $42. This is 
intended for the centre of a dinner-table. The 
glass plateau which goes with it is $3.50. 

Silver is still largely used; fern dishes in oxi- 
dized silver may be bought for $7. These have 
inner bowls of silver, which are perforated, and the 
growing ferns thrive very well in them if given 
plenty of water. -Now that palms and other foli- 
age plants are considered an important feature of 
the drawing-room, fancy bowls in great variety 
are made to hold them, The prices are much 
lower than formerly. A good-sized bowl in pale 


blue Leeds ware, ornamented with raised figures, a 


and with griffins’ heads for handles, is surprisingly 
cheap at $3.50, while a ‘‘ Satsuma” bowl, which 
would have cost twice as much a few years ago, ; 
is $12. Small pots suitable for cut flowers, in blue i 
and red Leeds, are only fifty cents. Wild flow- 
ers, especially daisies, look well in the blue ones. 
Some corner writing desks in the sixteenth cen- 
tury finish are a decided novelty. They are richly 
ornamented with brass, and two small, round mir- 
rors which face each other are placed on either 
side at the top. A three-sided drawer pulls out 
just below the desk, and a small closet underneath 
utilizes every inch of space. For a small library 
nothing could be better than this desk, as it takes 
up very little room, and serves at the same time 
to fill a corner, that most difficult part of a room 
to furnish. The desk, in one of the styles described, 
is $25; in another, similar, $20. A new hat tree 
has a long mirror, around whose oval top rows of 
pegs are placed. It is supported on a small simply 
carved chest which serves asa seat. The price is 


$42. 

_ <r odd and pretty hall stools in oak and 
mahogany have perpendicular rows of spindles 
closely set, and the top carved with a moon’s face. 
They cost $8. 

There is a combination chair and table, which 
costs $28. Asa chair it has a round wooden back 
with a seat covered in tapestry. The table is 
formed by simply turning the back over to rest 
upon the arms. This piece of furniture is suitable 
either for the hall or the card-room. 

Comfortable couches which show no woodwork are so inex- 
pensive now that no one need be without one or more. They 
are for sale either simply covered with cretonne or left plain, 
and draped with a Bagdad or other large rug. An old-fashioned 
sofa which had been consigned to the garret was recently seen 
by the writer, and it had been so transformed that it looked like 
an extremely modern couch,- The back had been unscrewed and 
discarded, and an upholsterer had added new springs and a cov- 
ering of stout white cloth for which he charged $3. Some hand- 
some cretonne, fifty inches wide and atrifle over three yards long, 
had been converted into a spread by simply hemming the raw 
edges. This was laid over and pushed in at the place where the 
slope of the head joins the main body of the couch, no tacking 
whatever being necessary. Two large pillows of the same ma- 
terial placed against the wall make a really handsome piece of fur- 
niture out of one which was decidedly unsightly before. 

Screens, other than those imported from Japan, have come to 
be regarded so indispensable for purposes of decoration that they 
are now made at prices to suit people of moderate means. A 
threefold screen five feet high, varnished to look like oak, 
costs only $2.90. It is fitted with small wooden rods at top 
and bottom, upon which silk or thin cotton goods is to be 
shirred. 

Small teak-wood tables have sunken slabs in their tops, which 
make them suitable for wash-stands. They cost $8 and $10. 
They are only large enough for the bowl and pitcher, the other 
appurtenances of the toilet being placed on ashelf above. Carved 
teak-wood cabinets from China, one twenty-seven inches wide by 
thirty-two inches in height, is $25, while a large one seven feet 
high is $125. 

Some charming screens were recently seen in a room devoted 
to an infant’s wardrobe. They had enamelled white frames, and 
were about the size of a small clothes-horse. Then arrow upper 
panels were filled with pictures, and the lower part was covered 
with shirred silk. One screen was in pale blue, another in pink, 
and a thirdin apple green. The special purpose is to screen bath- 
tub or cradle, and at the same time afford diversion and amuse- 
ment by the pictures and the gay colors of the silk. The upper 
panel of a similar screen had places for photographs made in the 
same way as the popular small photograph screens, 
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COUNTERPANE DESIGN. 





THIS design (Supplement plate 839) may be worked 
out in an infinite number of ways and with almost any amount 
of elaboration either on a fine twilled linen with crewel or dyed 
flax (I suggest something which will wash) or on a silk-faced 
cloth with filoselle or embroidery silk, if something more elabo- 
rate or rich is desired. In the same manner the design may be 
worked out entirely in monochrome tints, using not Jess than four, 
or the diaper design may be worked in some good neutral tint, 
and the large flowers, of which there are eight in the repeat, in col- 
ors. Again,a good treatment would be to work the whole in 
pretty strong outline, filling in the small portions of the design 
in fancy stitches and the flowers with solid feather and satin 
stitches. For monochrome treatment, tones of good Nankin blue 
or of terra cotta, with a very dark morone for the deepest color, 
would perhaps be most satisfactory for wool or linen yarn, and 
good tones of old gold shading to brown for silk. The trail- 
ing stalks would be best worked in ordinary stem stitch, keep- 
ing them throughout of about the same thickness. Two or 
three rows might be sufficient ; more would be necessary, of 
course, if the counterpane were to be a large one. Ai fine outline 
of the deepest coloris to be used. This should also be carried 
round every portion of the design in split stitch, and wherever 
small dots occur French knots should be used. In those lying 
outside the leaf, small satin stitch dots of light tone, with an outline 
of the dark color, would give the best effect. The veinings in the 
leaves should be worked with the third deepest tone in rather 
thick stem stitch, The small markings in some of the leaves 
may be put in with herring-bone or ‘* fly” stitches. In some 
cases, it will be observed, the leaves are to be worked solid and 
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VIEW IN A REMODELLED LONDON HOUSE, 


(sez “ART AT HOME,” PAGE 124.) 


in others long and short outline is to be used. Enrichments of 
French knots or little fancy stitches may be worked in afterward. 
These solid leaves may be done perhaps most easily with stem 
stitch ; or they may be couched—i.e., the yarn worked from edge 
to edge of the leaf, and the veining worked in afterward in stem 
stitch. In one or two cases the leaves are intended to have an 
outline inside the dark edge, which has been worked in split 
stitch of the lightest tint and the thick veining of the second tint. 
The small, well-shaped flowers should be worked solid with two 
shades within the dark outline, and the bunch of sharp, pointed 
foliage behind the group in the same manner. In carrying out 
this design in needlework, the method adopted should be to 
work all the small details in solid or very much filled-in stitches, 
and the large flowers very boldly in thick outline, long and 
short, or what is technically known as half solid work. Should 
a treatment of mixed coloring be adopted the diaper ground- 
work should be treated with soft neutral greens or dead gold, 
and only the large half filled flowers worked in colors. Into 
these might be introduced blues, apricot tones, reds shading 
to deep morone and, of course, golds shading to brown. In the 
case of this treatment it would be well to leave out altogether the 
dark split stitch outline in the larger flowers. Before beginning 
the work, if this treatment is decided on, the skeins of crewel or 
silk should be selected and then laid out on the material, on which 
the design has already been traced, as much as possible in the 
groups in which it is proposed to work them, so as to get the 
whole scheme of color well defined before beginning the embroid- 
ery. As soon as the worker has decided on the treatment, threads 
of the different colors should be loosely run in in their places, so 
as to avoid any mistake being made. Of course the colors chosen 
for the large flowers will have to be repeated here and there in 
the diaper groundwork, probably in the French knots and small 
conventional trefoils, which would be effective if repeating the 
tints used in the rose or poppy. The design as described is 
intended to be worked on a butter-colored Roman satin or 
other silk-faced material in tones of gold-colored filoselle or em- 
broidery silks shading to deep brown. A little fine Japanese 
gold might be used in outlining the centres of the conventional 
rose and honeysuckle designs or in outlining the ball centres of 
the zynia, The whole design must be kept as conventional as 





possible, with a broad, flat treatment, not in relief except of a 
strong conventional kind, obtained by the use of the dark out- 
lines and the bolder treatment of the large flowers. It could 
all be worked on the hand by a skilful embroideress who under- 
stands how to mix solid and outline work without puckering the 
material. If worked in breadths they should be tacked together 
while the design is traced, and then ripped. The work should 
never be finished quite to the edge of the breadth, and when 
the whole is finished the seams should be carefully stitched to- 
gether, the selvedges snipped and well pressed and the embroid- 
ery then carefully looked over and finished over the seams. This 
will be found much more convenient in the case of a large piece of 
work, and, if carefully done, quite as satisfactory. 

The werk should not be ironed, but pinned out and damped on 
the wrong side and left till quite dry. ‘The seams should be press- 
ed over a paste roller if joined after the work is finished. Should 
it be impossible to avoid ironing, it must be done by laying the 
embroidery face downward over wadding with silver paper or 
thin muslin between, This will prevent the work being flattened. 

L. HIGGIN. 





CALENDAR FRAME. 


THE Calendar frame (Supplement Plate, No. 840) is to 
be worked on a very dark red velvet—almost maroon—in fine 
silk embroidery and gold thread. This work must be framed, 
and, if necessary, it should be backed. The leaves are to be 
worked in shades of green, toning very much to golden hues. 
The pomegranates may.be all in gold colors, with markings of 
deep red, but one a good many tones lighter than the ground. 
Red, with bronze greens and gold, may also be used for the 
stalks, and a little very fine gold introduced: into the centres of 
the fruit will improve it much. It will scarcely be possible to 
mount this work at home. It should be sent to some one ac- 
customed to mounting photograph and other frames, and made 
so that one can slip in the new card every month. 





PORTIERE DESIGN. 

THE original material of the. portiére il- 
lustrated on the opposite page is white silk, The 
leaves are heavily outlined in long and short stitch, 
medium and dark shades of brown silk being used. 
The flowers are worked lightly with pale pinkish 
brown. The border is in medium shades of brown 
and the design on the border also in shades of 
brown. The whole is to be afterward outlined 
with gold. <A gray green Liberty satin might be 
used instead of the white silk, embroidering in the 
same way with the shades of. brown ; the flowers 
might be worked in shades of pink. Afterward 
outline the whole design with gold, as in the first 
scheme of color given. 


“PUCK ER.’ 

_C: R., Tawes City, Mich., writes as fol- 
lows:—Sir: In answer to your correspondents 
who have been asking for a way to remedy 
‘*pucker’”’ in embroidery, I send the following, 
which has been practically tested, and will be found 
reliable: In embroidering, a single hoop, wound 
round with a narrow strip of cotton cloth, to which 
the work is to be firmly and evenly tacked, is to 
be preferred to the double hoop. For tacking the 

| work on the hoop, embroidery silk should be used, 

and every stitch should be cut—not -pulled out— 
Hl! when the work is finished. If you find your work 
drawn when it is done, the evil may, in some cases, 
be remedied by laying a damp cloth over it on the 
wrong side and pressing it with a hot iron. A 
better method, however, is the following, which is 
the French process: Take a piece of flannel—an 
old blanket will do—fold it across and lay it 
=~ smoothly on the table, the floor, an ironing-board, 
the wall—anywhere that is most convenient—tack- 
ing it, in the latter case, otherwise this is not nec- 
essary. Then wring a cotton cloth out of hot 
water and lay it smoothly over the blanket. Let 
both blanket and cloth be without wrinkles, as 
these would leave their impression on the work and 
spoil its appearance. Lay your work, wrong side 
down, on the cotton cloth (sometimes it is advisable 
to place a thin, dry cloth between), tacking it down 
evenly at the top, taking care not to draw the 
work too tightly in the plain parts—as the upper 
part of a panel, for instance—but keeping the ma- 
terial perfectly even as it is when it leaves the 
loom. Then tack down in turn the remaining 
sides of the work very carefully, putting the tacks 
or pins used close enough together to prevent the 
material appearing stretched in parts. If badly 
drawn, the work will require careful and patient 
treatment. Especially is this the case if the ma- 
terial used be plush. In some cases of work that seems hope- 
lessly drawn, I would suggest looking on the wrong side for the 
source of the trouble. Ends cartied back and forth and caught 
up in the work, or ends not cut off and caught up in the car- 
riage of the needle back and forth will often be found to be its 
cause. Another cause of this drawn appearance lies in the mate- 
rial itself. If this be of too light a quality, unless very carefully 
handled, it will yield to the pressure of the fingers underneath, 
making the cloth baggy and giving it the effect of being drawn 
in working, whereas it is inexperienced handling that is in fault. 








NOTES AND HINTS. 


A BAG for opera-glasses is made of a strip of white 
kid with a bag of gray silk above it. A bar of music is painted 
upon the kid, and the bag is drawn up with satin ribbons. 

LITTLE tea-strainers made of finely woven grass are 
used in their natural color as baskets. Tiny silk bags, made 
quite full, are sewed into them and drawn up with very narrow 
ribbons of the same color as the silk. These little baskets will be 
found very useful to hold the thimble, needle-case and spool of 
silk used in embroidery. 


J. S.S.—Bolton sheeting is very suitable for a ser- 
viceable bedspread. Fringe could be used for the trimming, but 
a good strong cream-colored lace is preferable of the same shade 
as the sheeting. A design of small sunflowers given in the Sup- 
plement of the February number of The Art Amateur, 1888, would 
make an excellent border. To fill in the space left in the centre, 
take separate sprays of the same design and powder them all 
over the material, taking care to arrange them in a careless and 
artistic fashion. The design can be merely outlined in stem stitch 
or worked in solid embroidery, if required to be very handsome. 
Flax thread would be suitable for either method ; and when nice- 
ly worked it is difficult to distinguish it from rope silk, so glossy 
and rich is the effect. Make the flowers a rich yellow in two or 
three shades, the centres a reddish brown and the leaves a variety 


‘of greens in cool and warm colors, Flax thread is obtainable in 


all the mgst artistic tints, 
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PLATE 838.—LAST OF THE SET OF ROUNDELS. 
The other Three were given with preceding numbers éf the magazine, with hints for treatment for all. 
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PLATE.841.— SUGGESTIONS FOR CHINA PAINTERS (Pansies and “' Pussies '’’). By C. A. Morton. 
; (See page 123 for treatment) 
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DESIGN FOR A PORTIERE. BY M. L. MACOMBER. COLOR SCHEMES ARE SUGGESTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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‘Dro Publications. 


THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 


THE celebrated collection which M. Spitzer has 
formed of ob of art of all periods from the dawn of the Mid- 
dle Ages to decline of the Renaissance movement is about to 
be illustrated and described in a America 
J. W. Bouton, which may truly be 
fift full-page plates, of which about half will be printed in 
y plates, of whi t one n 
colors. From eight hundred to one thousand illustrations will 
appear in the text. The collection is divided eens arm 


among which we may mention the Ivo 
sp ere other 


T Palissy Ware, Leather Work. 

F Sculpture in Marble and Stone, 

and Rings, Stained Glass, Illuminated Manuscripts, Rock Crystals 
and Bronzes. The best-known ex have testified to the gx- 
-cellence of the collection in each of these branches. C. P 

says of the collection of enamels that it ‘‘ vies in with 
State museums of the first rank.” _Eugene Piot usi- 
astically of the faiences of Faenza, in their delicate tones of ultra- 
marine; those of Deruta, celebrated for their iridescence; of 
Gubbio, with their gold and ruby reflections. Of the x 
Eugene Muntz says that the twenty-one pieces collected by M. 
Spitzer ‘‘ illustrate the extreme limits of the golden age of paint- 
ing in textile art,” from the reign of Charles VIII. to that of 
Louis XIV. The Venetian Glass; Leather Work, Tissues and 
Embroideries, Medallions in Wax, are praised by‘connoisseurs who 
have made a specialty in each line. The collection as a whole 
has been formed — a regular plan, all but the very best speci- 
mens being discarded, and it has been with consummate 
knowledge. Of the catalogue we may judge from the prospectus 
which is before us. The large page allows of plates of a size 
sufficient to show the finest details of large tapestries. The color 
printing is superb, the most harmonious tones being reproduced 
with true artistic feeling. The smaller ry ag very carefully 
drawn and clearly printed. The. book will be invaluable to stu- 
dents of the origins of European art. 





FOREIGN ART MAGAZINES. 


THE numbers of the present volume of THE PoORT- 
FOLIO (Macmillan & Co.), with their handsome large pages, un- 
ruled, their initial letters, their liberal margin and clear type, are a 
great improvement upon the old form. That for March has a 
most attractive frontispiece after a drawing by Walter Crane, a 
nymph in diaphanous white drapery standing among the 
by a pool, in which some white water-lilies are folding up their 
= The later designs of Mr. Crane are the subject of the 
leading article. A ‘‘ Peacock Frieze” and a ‘‘ Design for a Panel 
in Gesso” are among the illustrations in the text. The third 
article of the series on the ‘‘ British Seas” takes us ‘* Down 
Channel,” to the lower reaches of the Thames, Gravesend, Hast- 
ings and Brighton. There are illustrations after Cooke, Turner 
and Robins, and a remarkably fine mezzotint plate of ‘‘ Hastings,” 
after J. J. Chalon.. Other articles are on ‘‘ Art, During the 
Renaissance,” by the editor; ‘‘ Exmoor,” with etchings and other 
illustrations, by J. Ll. W. Page, and ‘‘ The Exhibition of the 
Royal House of Tudor.” 


L’ART (Macmillan & Co.) has a new series of illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘ Byzantine Mosaics in Sicily,” which promises 
to be of very great value. The author is M. Charles Diehl, who 
appears: to be extremely well informed not only on his particular 
subject, but on Byzartine art in general. The art of the French 
colonies and protectorates is still being discussed in the two num- 
bers for February. The little-known Italian religious painter, 
Ercole de Roberti, is the subject of an article by A. Venturi, 
illustrated by Charles E. Wilson, in the second January number. 
A very interesting account of the home life of Eugene Renduel, 
the great publisher of the Romantic period, is written’ by Adolphe 
Julien. Giroux's etching of ‘‘ The Angelus”—a very good one— 
is among the full-page plates. The others are a very satisfactory 
rendering by A. Lurat of Frangois Bonvin’s charming ‘‘ Work- 
Room,” a bare convent room with two little girls hemming a 
shirt; and—a strong contrast as to subject—Alexis Vollon’s 
**Scene de Carnaval,” with Pantaloon dozing and Pierrot and 
Columbine love-making. 

Le REVUE DES ARTS DECORATIFS continues 
to publish its splendidly illustrated supplement on the art in- 
dustries at the Universal Exposition of 1889. Part 1X, is before 
us, containing two plates of arms, swords and pistols damascened 
and chased; a rustic chimney-piece in enamelled bricks and 
terra-cotta, and two other plates of similar works ; three of gold- 
smith’s work ; an electric table-lamp in gold and transparent 
enamels, and plates of jewelry, hammered copper and feldspathic 
cameos. Among the ordinary illustrations of the text are full- 
page plates of a barometer in a carved wood case, and several of 
ancient arms, which form the subject of a long and learned arti- 
cle by Victor Champier. An amusing and instructive essay on 
illustrated posters, and in particular those of the Jules Cheret 
whose work is so oddly characterized by M. Burty, is also by 
Champier. He, at least, knows how to say bright things without 
blinding us by his brilliancy. Very amusing also is the after- 
dinner speech of Mr. Emile Gallé in praise of porcelain, which 
our contemporary has had the happy idea to print. 





RECENT FICTION. 


THREE MEN IN A BoaT (TO Say NOTHING OF THE 
Doc) is the somewhat flippant title of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 
-humorous account of a boat voyage up the Thames. American 
** campers out,’’ used to have the world before them where to pitch 
their tent, will ‘be much amused in reading the adventures of the 
‘*three’’ and their dog Montmorency ; of their encroachments on 
riparian rights, their troubles with surly wardens and with stak- 
a and barred water-courses. They may also learn a thing or two 
about how to make themselves comfortable in a small boat ; but, 
if Mr. Jerome’ does not exaggerate, we think they could give these 
three at least some valuable teaching in the matter. of bearing 
discomfort philosophically. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

THE LAWTON GIRL, by Harold Frederic, both in aim 
and execution may justly rank above the average novel of the day. 
There is no striking originality in the plot, there is no scene 
that will stand out in the memory with startling distinctness, 
there is no character that will take a place, unchal ‘ 
among the characters in fiction whom we have learned to look 
upon as familiar acquaintances ; but the plot hangs well r, 
the — animated —<_ the characters are agg od, to 
which iction, without being epigrammatic, a certain 

int that would ahabaapaciven a ur-exensions 
and keep alive the interest of the reader. The story is 
Fo Jessica Lawton has ruined her life by a false step, 
n 





chance Horace Boyce, the man who has 


like Bya 
her, returns to ly from a European visit of some 
same day as Jessica. They meet at the railway 

but only to separate again, after a silent ition on 

both eee ae her life of atonement, he to lay plans for 
enrichi by a marriage with an heiress—whose mother, 
, chooses him as her man of business, later on—and 

securing to himself in perpetuity the good things of life. 

His efforts to compass his ends finally lead him into complicity in 
a-crime which renders him amenable to the law, and he is only 
saved from State prison by the devotion of Jessica, who obtains 
by an accident, while engaged in rendering an — 

tant service to the girl tp to marry, of the papers which 
contain the evidence of his guilt. Exposure and fatigue, however, 
incurred in the formance of her unselfish task, result in an ill- 
—_ to which Jessica at last — at re ys yy toy 
past, as, indeed, sucha pa can on i wn, ing. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). . ee 
A MOUNTAIN WHITE HEROINE is a stirring story of 
war times in the North Carolina mountains, by James R: Gilmore. 


Bill and Alick Hawkins and their mother, the heroine of the title, 
engage in the perilous business of conducting loyalist refugees 
through the mountains to the Union lines. In this-service they 


are often forced to hide in the woods, to make forced marches by 
night and run all sorts of hazards. There is no lack of exciting 
po mt and the descriptions of mowntain life and scenery are 
unusually good. (Belford Company.) 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH AND OTHER STORIES 
is the latest book of that charming writer for children, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Some of the ‘‘other stories” we pre- 
fer to the rather sad one which os the title to the collection ; 
notably, ‘* Prince Fairfoot,” which Mrs. Burnett explains, in a pre- 
— note, is only an old fairy story retold. Prince Fairfoot, 
who has very small feet, has the misfortune to be born in a country 
where very large feet are fashionable, and he is abandoned by his 

ts on account of the disgrace he throws upon the royal 
family. How, after.spending many years tending pigs, he finds 
his way to the court of a distant country where small feet are 
fashionable, and he weds the lovely, but unhappy daughter of 
the king, after teaching her the secret of making her big feet small, 
is charmingly told, and is charmingly illustrated by Reginald B. 
Birch, who has no equal in portraying pretty children, especially 
courtly princes and princesses, If Mr. Birch would only read a 
little more carefully the stories he has to illustrate, he would be 
beyond criticism. As it is, we find him in “ Little Saint Eliz- 
abeth” giving, as the frontispiece to the book, a view of a New 
York street with gabled roofed mansions such as neither he nor 
any.one else ever saw, and making ‘‘ Uncle Bertrand” go out after 
breakfast in full evening attire. The publishers are Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and, it is hardly necessary to add, the printing, paper 
and binding are all that could be desired. {t was a happy idea, 
by the way, putting on the cover the bread basket full of roses, 
illustrating the legend of the patron saint and namesake of the 
heroine, who, it will be remembered, on one occasion, brooking 
the anger of her savage lord by carrying.a load of bread for dis- 
tribution among the poor, was confronted suddenly by him and 
asked what she had in her basket. ‘‘ Roses,’’ exclaimed the fright- 
ened creature, and when the wicked husband lifted the cover, 
marvellous to relate, the basket was filled with roses, good angels 
having worked the miracle so that no falsehood should be recorded 
against her in heaven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS, by Mrs. Kendal, which first 
appeared as a series of articles in Murray’s Magazine, is a collec- 
tion of reminiscences, rambling and colloquial in style, inter- 
spersed with observations, generally amusing and always good- 
natured, on persons and things connected with the drama. As 
such they do not call for serious criticism, and, if the reader can 
forgive the ~— feeling of disappointment caused by the title 
of the book, which, coming from such an artiste as ‘‘ Madge’ 
Robertson, sister of the author of ‘‘ Caste,’’ ‘‘ Ours” and ‘‘ Home,” 
suggests carefully-considered and deliberately-delivered judg- 
ments on the subjects dealt with, he can easily forgive its other 
faults. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


MYTHS AND FOLK-LORE OF IRELAND, collected by 
Jeremiah Curtin, are of quite a different nature from the familiar 
fairy tales of Crofton Croker and others who have preceded him. 
They are evidently much more ancient, and deal not- with the 
** wee folk” of later Celtic mythology, but with enchantments, 
giants and invisible islands. Many of them are curious variants 
of world-wide — such as are better known in Greek forms, 
like the story of Psyche, or in French, like the tale of Cinderella. 
Mr. Curtin’s variant of the latter tale, ‘‘ Brown, Fair and Trem- 
bling,” tells what happened to Trembling (Cinderella) after her 
wedding. In a well-written introduction Mr. Curtin seeks to 
correct the general impression, based on Max Miiller’s and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s notions, that mythology is but a disease of 
language or of thought. He illustrates his remarks by references 
to American mythology chiefly: The book is dedicated to Major 
Powel of the Smithsonian Institute. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


How TO PRESERVE HEALTH, by Dr. Louis Barkan, 
treats in a much fuller way than is usual in books of this charac- 
ter of foods, the hygiene of the different organs, of different ages 
and occupations, of the dwelling, the care of the sick, contagious 
and miasmatic diseases, and indeed of everything of the sort of 
which a little knowledge is more likely to be useful than to be 
dangerous. (N. Y. Exchange Printing Co.) 


THE COLE LIBRARY SALE realized $14,000, nearly 

a fourth of which sum was paid on two bids by Mr. J. W. Stir- 
ling, a new name in the book auction room. Oddly enough, in 
instance his lot cost him just $1680, On the first day of the 

sale he paid that sum for the ‘‘ Works” of Dibdin, in fifty-six 
volumes, extra illustrated and sumptuously bound by Matthews 
in crimson Levant morocco ; and on the last day of sale, the 
same magic figures procured for him the woukertelty extended 
‘*Complete Angler,” in six volumes folio. This was a bargain 
indeed, judged by the cost of the book to Mr. Cole, who paid 
nearly $1000 for the binding alone—a masterpiece Matthews. 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ Bibliomania; or, Book Madness,” the New York 
edition te fay for the ‘Club of Odd ome i? of twelve 
copies on man paper, went for on 120 to Mr. 
Benjamin, the dealer. The work had cost Mr. Cole $996, includ- 
ing $150 for Matthews’ exquisite binding of crimson Levant 
morocco, inlaid at the corners with blue morocco. Mr. Benjamin 
got several other i Mr. Bonaventure for $40 a no- 
table one in the four books of a ee ee 
of Louis XV., of His Majesty’s navy for the years 1770, 1771, 
1772 and 1773, beautifully written and exquisitely bound in red 

by the famous Padelou: 


morocco p. Rush C. Hawkins 
paid only $31 for a rare work of St. 


twenty printed in the type of the Catliolionn of 
~one leaves, uncut, type 0! 
Alexander Dunham 








1460, attributed to Gutenberg. | Mr. got for 
ee eee ee een Seana? Ce 
nam in one volume, and extended to six with and 
taste. This is the * book of 


Greatment of Designs. 


BASKET OF DAFFODILS (COLOR PLATE NO. 1). 


THOSE who undertake to copy this charmingly har- 
monious study by Miss Bertha Maguire may learn many useful 
lessons from it. Note how well the fragile nature of the blossoms 
is expressed and how pleasing in contrast, both in texture and 
color, are the shining berberis leaves. The seemingly unstudied 
grouping, too, shows great skill in arrangement of material. The 
art of thus composing a picture is not among the least of the dif- 
ficulties that present themselves to the amateur when attempting 
work direct from nature. ‘The original of the picture is in water- 
colors, but the model is equally suitable for oil-painting. 

FOR WATER-COLORS choose a good piece of hand-made paper 
of medium grain ; it is a mistake to use perfectly smooth paper ; 
the texture of the grain is a great help in imparting a finished 
appearance and saves work. Stretch the paper thoroughly. This 
is done by first dampening and then putting it into a frame made 
for the purpose, or else by dampening it and pasting, it around 
the edges, on to a drawing board. When the paper is dry make 
a careful outline drawing of the subject with an H. B. pencil or, 
if you are not sure of your ability as a draughtsman, trace the de- 

ign and transfer it by the usual means. 

ext block in all the broad shadows clearly and firmly as near 
their full strength as possible. In the flowers, the shadows and 
half tones of the petals may be obtained with raw umber, rose 
madder, a touch of ivory black and pale lemon yellow in varying 
rtions ; leave the paper to do duty for the highest lights. 
he yellow trumpet may be shaded with raw umber, to which add 
a little light orange cadmium ; this is for the pronounced shadows. 
For the greener half tones mix lemon yellow with ivory black ; 
the local color is pale cadmium, with touches of pale lemon yel- 
low for the highest lights. Shade the berberis leaves with raw 
umber and a little crimson lake for the lighter tones. Mix rose 
madder with a touch of scarlet vermilion. Work in a little yel- 
low ochre for the yellower tints. If the coloring be found too 
bright all over modify in parts with a glazing of ivory black. For 
the basket the following colors will be needed : raw umber, ivory 
black, rose madder, yellow ochre and cobalt blue. Let it not be 
supposed that the palette suggested here is by any means the only 
one that can be used. The same results may be arrived at with 
different combinations of color, but an exact copy can be made 

in the manner described if the tints are properly manipulated. 

FOR OIL-PAINTING just the same colors may be employed, 
but of course a certain admixture of white will be necessary. 
Do not, however, put any white with the yellows ; it would spoil 
their freshness, and they are sufficiently opaque in themselves. 
The remarks made with regard to the grain of the paper employed 
apply to choosing a canvas, which should not be too smooth. 
Roman canvas is very good for the purpose. When painting in 
oils, always remember to lay in the shadows thinly and load on 
the lights; this is the surest means of obtaining the much-to-be- 
desired transparency and crispness characteristic of good work. 





GOLDFINCHES AND THISTLES(PLATE NO. 2.) 


For painting in oils, the delicate colored study of 
Goldfinches given with this number—the first of a series of three- 
bird panels—we would recommend a canvas of somewhat course 

“grain, as it helps to give texture to this kind of decorative work, 
and thus saves time in the finishing up. After making a careful 
outline drawing or transfer on the canvas, proceed to lay in the 
sky tint showing through the distant foliage. For this, mix with 
a large proportion of white some cobalt and Venetian red. Do 
not put it on too og Into this paint the delicate green ob- 
tained by mixing lemon yellow or pale lemon chrome with 
ivory black and white. Here and there work in a very little raw 
umber. For the tree-trunks, the same mixtures can be used in 
varying proportions, The foreground foliage may be begun 
with the same tints, strengthened with raw Sienna and a touch of 
burnt Sienna. For this purpose, mix with a large proportion of 
white some cobalt and a little scarlet vermilion. The delicate 
green worked over the sky tint is obtained by combining yellow 
ochre, cobalt and white. If not bright enough, add some lemon 
yellow. Substitute raw umber for yellow ochre in the quieter 
parts. Express the shadows of the tree-trunks with touches of 
raw umber, and for the leafy branches, on one of which the dis- 
tant bird is perched, add to raw umber a little rose madder or a 
touch of crimson lake. The shadow color of the white flowers is 
first put in thinly with a mixture of white, raw umber and cobalt ; 
the pinkish tones are afterward worked in with scarlet vermilion 
mixed with white. The high white lights must be put on crisp! 
and thickly. For the yellow centres, lay in the shadows first wit 
lemon yellow and black mixed, then dot on the lights with lemon 
yellow and white, and the little dark specks with burnt Sienna. 
For the various tints in the foreground foliage use the mixtures for 
greens already given, adding emerald green with raw Sienna, 
Antwerp blue with yellow ochre, indigo with burnt Sienna and 
chrome yellow. Some touches of pure raw Sienna and burnt Sien- 
na are needed for sharpening up the grassy growthsin front. For 
the blackbirds set your tte with brown madder, indigo, burnt 
Sienna, crimson lake, white, cobalt, lemon yellow and raw Sienna. 
Bear in mind that to represent black objects you never, under any 
circumstances, use a black pigment ready made; it would make 
the work look fiat, dull and lifeless. Black is most useful—in- 
deed almost indispensable—for modifying other colors, but should 
never be used alone. A brilliant black for the shadows and sharp 
markings in the birds may be obtained by mixing indigo, burnt 
Sienna and crimson lake. Add a little brown madder separately 
for the most velvety parts. The blue lights can be given by 
dragging a little cobalt and white over them ; the pinkish lights 
can be rendered with brown madder and white. For the beaks, 
eyes and claws you have lemon yellow, raw Sienna and burnt 
Sienna. A touch of jaune brilliant would give the exact shade 
of the lights on the eyes and beaks of the two birds perched close 
together. This group of blackbirds could be readily introduced 
into almost any floral design for screens or other work larger 
than the panel on which they are given. 

The ‘“‘ Blackbirds and Blackberry Blossoms” illustrated in the 
April number, by an oversight, will be the second of the set, and 
will appear in the June number of the magazine. 





DOG'S HEAD. (FRONTISPIECE.) 


THE head of a Yorkshire terrier given as a frontis- 
piece this month, may be painted either in oils or in water-colors, 
or it may be copied in black and white, in either charcoal or cray- 
ons, or a combination of the two, which gives a soft and pleasing 
effect. To gain this effect finish, as far as possible, in charcoal ; 
then with a very fine pointed crayon touch up and sharpen the 
whole drawing. To paint the study in oils, which will be found 
easier and utiles to work with here than water-colors, begin by 
making a careful drawing in charcoal on a canvas of medium 


texture. Then secure the modelling of the nose, mouth and eye 
with a rich brownish black made by 
and crimson lake. The silver gray of the soft silky coat, with its 
re ee ee ene’ Seer Ss ores, is ve beautiful. 

shadows, which habe. warmer than ie Tights, ma 
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can be obtained by mixing cobalt, vermilion, white and a very lit- 
tle yellow ochre. For the lightest yellow tint take yellow ochre 
white, modified with a touch oF the pearl gray. The inside 
of the ear must have a pinkish tone worked into it. 
A pendant to this study—a Scotch terrier— 
will be given next month. 





* CONVENTIONAL BORDERS. 


EITHER of the conventional flower 
borders (Plate 840a), worked solidly on raw 
silk, in delicate colors, or in white outlined with 
color, would be suitable for a bureau scarf. 
They would serve also, tinted on bolting cloth, 
and outlined with fine gold thread, for the 
ends of easel scarfs or for tidies. Or, on a 
richer material, such as satin, silk or plush, 
they would have a charming effect, in outline 
only, couched with gold thread or thick silk. 


CANDLESTICK IN BRASS. 


THE candlestick shown among the 
Supplement designs for the month, although it 
looks elaborate, is really quite simple in con- 
struction. Brass of moderate thickness will be 
sufficiently strong, as the opposing curves tend 
to stiffen it. Make six pieces like A, ornament 
them and make the rivet holes. Bend them to 
the form of the curve Ar. Be careful to make 
the decided angle which comes at C. These 
pieces are for the shaft. Make six pieces like 
B in the same manner and curve them into 
the form of Br. Make a piece like C and one 
like D. Be particular to make the holes at D 
the same distance apart in all three of the 
pieces—the shaft, the foot, and the band—which 
come together at D. This will be best accom- 
plished by making the holes in the band first, 
and then laying this on each of the other pieces 





of light “‘ old gold,” running a line of olive between the two col- 
ors. For the parlor paint a dado in oil color round the room up 
to the height of the window sills of French gray, and above this 
paper the walls with a pinkish toned terra cotta, running a small 





latter room. For portiéres plain jute velours, gray blue on the 
sitting-room side and gray red on the dining-room side, will be the 
best. The bedrooms will look best and wear longer to the eye if 
papered simply with light shades of cartridge paper, using 
chintz patterned papers for friezes, selecting 
such designs as will admit of their being used, 
for economy, the length of the roll. Have the 
ceilings tinted a lighter shade than the ground 
of the frieze. For the window in the bed- 
room, build a platform two feet under the sill, 
which will make it three feet up from the floor, 
and as wide as the furnishing of the room will 
allow, but at least two feet eight inches; this 
will then easily accommodate a chair. Run 
this platform across the entire end of the room, 
and form broad, easy steps to it at one end, of 
which you will need at least four, and cover 
them with a thin rug. At the edge of the 
platform erect a couple of simple turned posts 
about three inches in diameter, and between 
them stretch an old fishing net and drape 
it prettily at the ends. Under the platform 
may be book-shelves, or it may be hung with 
short drapery to make a stowaway place. 


Sik: I have a new and handsome 
home to furnish in the spring. Can you sug- 
gest any publication that would aid me on in- 
terior decoration and supplement the excellent 
articles in The Art Amateur ? 

L. W. G., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Messrs, Brunner & Tryon, who, under the 
nom de plume “ Architect,” contributed a val- 
uable series of articles to The Art Amateur 
during 1888 and 1889 on ‘‘ Home Decoration 
and Furniture,” brought out a book entitled 
** Decoration” (W. T. Comstock, publisher), 
which may be useful to you. But, with your 
handsome home to decorate, why not com- 








in succession, and making the holes in them 
through it. Having the bands of the right 
length, curve them into circles so that the ends 
will join neatly. Now take the strips A and 
pass them separately into the band C. Should 
they be alittle too wide to pass, the circle 
can easily be sprung open sufficiently to admit them. Bring 
them to their proper places and rivet the neck. Take the foot 
pieces, B, and pass them in the same way through the band D. 
Now press together the lower ends of the shaft and slip that in- 
side. If you have made your holes right, you can bring them 
all in line so as to pass the rivets through all three thicknesses. 
Do this and clinch them and your candlestick iscomplete. You can 
take a strip of thinner metal long enough to wrap around any 
candle, cut it like E, bend it into a circle rather smaller than the 
candle, and bend the points outward until it is easily supported 
in the neck of the candlestick. Let the candle be crowded into 
this, and the spring of the metal will support it at any height you 
may desire. 








Correspondente. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent tv regular sabscribers 


Str: Please give me some hints as to painting and 
papering my dining-room and hall. The walls are all ten feet 
high and are without cornice. The casings are all ash, which 
has become darker with age, and the doors are painted to match, 
but must be done over. The parlor, which faces the south, is 
16x17 feet, and has two south windows, with folding doors be- 
tween it and the dining-room and a door leading into the hall. 
I also want a carpet for this room. The dining-room faces the 
east and has two windows. This room is 15x15%. On the floor 
is a Brussels carpet, with a dull green background, composed 
mostly of leaves with red flowers scattered—small figured. 
There are grates in both these rooms. Between them are very 
pretty olive portiéres. The hall is 7x17 and has a small figured 
carpet of terra-cotta as the predominating color. I want to 
do these rooms up to look well and yet go to no great expense. 
Shall I use any gilt im the paper? The ceiling will all need to be 
papered. HELEN. 

For the dining-room, repaint the doors to match the ash casing, 
but make the color a little warmer or redder in tone. Paper the 
walls up to a height of seven feet with cartridge paper of the dark- 
est shade of olive that can be obtained, and put a picture mould- 





ORCHID DECORATION. 
Denprosium LEECHIANUM. 


above it painted three or four shades darker than the paper. 

the moulding, up to the ceiling and running out upon it to 
width of ten inches, paint in distemper a mediu terra- 
cotta color, and for the panel thus formed in the ceiling, a shade 


SET OF BIRD AND FLOWER PANELS IN COLORS : GOLDFINCHES (MAY), BLACK- 
BIRDS (JUNE), BLUE TITMICE (JULY), EACH 21x8, 


moulding between. Paint the ceiling in distemper color and run it 
down onthe side walls about eight inches to a picture moulding, 
in avery light blue gray. Paint the woodwork of the room a low- 
toned yellowish red, like cherry in its natural state. Use plain 
old gold filling for the carpet, upon which ‘may be used small rugs 
of any color here and there. For the hall use ordinary red sheath- 
ing paper, which may be obtained from any dealer in builders’ sup- 
plies, and ‘is extremely reasonable, and paint the ceiling in dis- 
temper a very light warm olive. All these colors, as seen from 
room to room, will harmonize softly with each other. If you 
mean that the ceilings are so beyond repair that they must be 





ORCHID DECORATION. 


OponToGLossuM EXCELLENS. 


papered rather than repaired, it would be better to have the cracks 
cut out and refilled, as cracks will show through the paper, and it 
would be poor economy not to repair them properly. 


SIR: What shade of wall and ceiling paper would be 
most suitable for a room carpeted with a light-colored Brussels, 
of which the most prominent colors are red and olive shades, 
and the furniture of which is black walnut upholstered with 
crimson plush, with trimmings of olive green plush ? 

M. L. F., Ithaca, New York. 

Use olive, the color of the olive in the carpet for the walls, 
and the same color, in a much lighter shade, for the ceiling. 


SIR: Will you kindly give us some suggestions for 
refurnishing and papering our cottage ? It has seven rooms and 
is quite English in design, The sitting-room and dining-room 
are connected by an arch. The sitting-room is 15x14 feet and 
the dining-room 11x14 feet. The wallsare nine feet high. The 
carpet in the hall and double rooms is a Kensington ingrain, of a 
conventionalized design of thistles in shades of brown. The dining 
table and chairs are of antique oak, as are also the book-case and 
parlor table. Of course in this cold climate we want a warm, 
comfortable effect, and the fact that these two rcoms are almost 
like one will, perhaps, make a difference. Our home faces the 
southwest, and the only fine view we have of Lake Superior is 
obtained from the upstairs window looking toward the lake. 
This window, on account of a projection of the kitchen roof, is 
five feet from the bedroom floor. Will you suggest a plan by 
which we can sit up there and enjoy the view ? 

Mrs. J. C. B., Superior, Wis. 

Paint the woodwork in the dining-room a warm red brown, 
and paper the walls with a dark terra-cotta toned paper. Paint 
the ceiling alight shade of reddish old gold indistemper. Paint 
the woodwork in the sitting-room the same color as that of the 
dining-room, and paper the walls seven feet six inches high with 
a strong Fn Bap rin general tone, and for the frieze use a 
lighter shade of the dining-room paper; let the ceiling color 
be the same as that of the dining-room. In this way the two 
rooms will have proper individuality, and also be harmonious in 
coloring, looking from one to the other. The hall should be 
person | and painted in shades of brownish yellow on the wood- 
work and old gold on the walls. Hangings for the windows in 





‘the din and sitting-room should be of a transparent ma- 
teria} reddish ia, tone for the former and a rich yellow for the 


BY FELIX ALBERT. 


municate with the authors direct, or with that 
very practical decorator, Mr. H. Edwards- 
Ficken, who answers many queries in this de- 
partment, and, for a moderate fee, would ad- 
vise you concerning each room in your house, 
and furnish you with colors for wall paper, 
hangings, carpet and woodwork? Mr. Ficken’s address is 19 
West Twenty-second Street, New York. 








ORCHID PAINTING JIN OILS. 


IN response to many requests made for directions for 
treatment in oil colors of the orchids published last year in The 
Art Amateur for china painters, the following suggestions are 
given, with reduced facsimiles of the flowers, for their better 
identification. It may be suggested that in this reduced size the 
designs are well suited for a set of butter plates, for the decora- 
tion of small boxes, and various other purposes. 

(1) Dendrobium Leechianum.—This orchid is white, the petals 
being tipped with a very delicate pink. The edge of the lip is 
white; the throat, or centre, a dark purplish crimson, with a 
touch of yellow on the summit. The stems and foliage are yel- 
lowish green, the bulbs somewhat grayer in tone. Mix with the 
white just a touch of yellow ochre to take off the rawness; do 
not put enough to destroy the purity of the tone. Shade witha 
mixture of raw umber, cobalt and white and just a touch of 
Indian red. For the pale pink shade take white and scarlet ver- 
milion. For the rich dark centre use crimson Jake pure and 
paint into the deepest shadows with Antwerp blue. Take lemon 
yellow shaded with lemon yellow and black for the small yellow 
patch. It may be well here to give suggestions for mixing various 
shades of green, which will serve for the whole series: For a pale 
yellow green a mixture of lemon yellow, pale lemon chrome, 
black and white will be found excellent. Cobalt, yellow, ochre 
and white make a beautiful light gray green. For darker shades 
Antwerp blue and yellow ochre, indigo, pale chrome and raw 
Sienna will serve, while for very dark touches indigo and burnt 
Sienna may be used. 

(2) Odontoglissum Exceliens.—The petals of this showy 
flower are pale yellow, almost white in the centre. The top and 
the two lower petals are blotched with a rich reddish brown, 
The long lip, which is pure white, is blotched with the same 
color. The crest of the lip is yellow. The stems and outer 
covering of the buds are yellow brown, The general tone of the 
foliage should be gray green. For the yellow petals and crest 
take pale lemon yellow. For the light tint and toward the outer 
edges use pale cadmium. Shade with lemon yellow and black. 
If too green add a very little Indian red. For the red brown 
patches mix burnt Sienna and crimson lake. 

(3) Trichopilia Tortilis.—The petals are a beautiful brown, 
bordered with yellowish white. The trumpet-shaped lip is white, 
spotted and marked with red. The foliage is somewhat on the 
tone of the gray blue green of a poppy leaf. Paint the petals 
with raw Sienna and white, shaded with raw umber and cobalt 
mixed, ‘Toward the light edges use white, tinged with yellow 
ochre. Deepen the heart of the lip with raw umber and burnt 





ORCHID DECORATION, 
Tricopniia Torriuis. 
Sienna. For the red spots take crimson lake with a little burnt 


ienna. 
(4) Sobralia Macrantha.—This is a handsome variety of its 
species. The artist has, however, used a little license with regard 
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ORCHID DECORATION, 


SospraALia MACRANTHA. 


the white lip with lemon yellow mixed with ivory black; if too 
green correct with a touch of rose madder. 

(5) Phalenopsis Intermedia Portet.—This delicate orchid is 
white, slightly shaded with = toward the centre of the petals. 
The lip is of a rosy lilac hue, with a pale, yellow throat; the 
lower part of the lip is deeper in tone than the upper. The 
foliage is very delicate in coloring. The smaller pos younger 
leaves are apple green ; the large, foremost one should be much 


ee The stems are red brown, partaking of 
wers. 
( 


coloring 
Alexandre.—This beautiful and popular 
id was known as Odontoglossum Crispum. It is 
pure white, blotted more or less with reddish purple. The 
is subject to considerable variations in its markings. The 
lip is white, crested with yellow and marked like the petals. 
The foliage is light yellow green. Shade the white petals with 


ORCHID DECORATION. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA, 


yellow ochre, cobalt and white, mixed. Use pale cadmium for 
the yellow crest. For the spots and markings take crimson lake, 
to which add a touch of Antwerp blue. 

(8) Vanda Lan Mata.—The three upper petals are pure white, 
with a touch of pink at the tips. The short lip is white, streaked 
with brownish pink. The two lower petals are white, blotted 
with red brown. The stems are white. The foliage is pale 
bluish green on the under side and brown green on the inner 





ORCHID DECORATION, 


Puatanopsis INTERMEDIA PorTEI. 


cooler in tone. The flowers being of a cold tone, instead of 
killing the crudeness of the white paint with yellow ochre, which 
gives a creamy tint, use rose madder. Shade the flowers with 
a mixture of cobalt, yellow ochre and white. Take rose madder 
for the pink tint toward the centre. For the lip mix crimson 
lake, Antwerp blue and white. The stems are brownish, inclin- 
ing to purple. Mix brown madder and white for the lights and 
shade with brown madder. 





ORCHID DECORATION. 
Cypripepium, 


ORCHID DECORATION, 


Lavia HaARPOPHYLLA. 


side. Shade the white petals with yellow ochre, cobalt and white, 
mixed. Use rose madder for the pink spots, Add raw Sienna 
to the rose madder for the lip. Introduce a little of the same 
color around the lip also. Blot the lower leaves with crimson 
lake, to which add a little raw umber. 

(9) Masdevallea.—This delicate little wild orchid belongs to 
the family of Masdevalleas, of which there are many handsome 
varieties, Its color is light pink, with a somewhat bluish tinge 





ORCHID DECORATION, 


MASDEVALLEA. 


(10) Oncidium Cucullatum Giganteum.—The large lip of this 
elegant little , which, indeed, forms the principal part of the 
flower, is rosy lilac toward the outer edge and rose color in the 
centre. The crest is also lilac, with a yellow centre. Both lip 
and crest are heavily a mage with crimson. The small petals 
are a rich cadmium yellow, shaded inside with raw Sienna and 
burnt Sienna and outside with an olive green tone and burnt 
Sienna. To obtain the desired coloring for the lip and crest 





ORCHID DECORATION. 


Oncipium CucuLLatum GIGANTEUM. 


mix, in two or three shades, crimson Jake, Antwerp blue and 
white, using crimson lake only for the markings. The stems 

e of the coloring of the petals. The foliage is of a light 
yellow green tone. 

(11) Lela Harpophylla.—With the exception of the lip, which 
is fringed at the outer edge with pure white, this orchid is of a 
brilliant scarlet, slightly inclining to orange throughout. The 
foliage is somewhat cool in tone, with the exception of the sheath 





ORCHID DECORATION. 


Vanva Lan Marta. 


from which the stalk springs. This is of a bright reddish brown. 
The stalks are the same color. For the flowers take scarlet ver- 
milion and pale cadmium. Shade with crimson lake and raw 
umber. For the sheath use yellow ochre, raw Sienna and raw 
umber. 

(12) Cypripedium Spicerianum.—This orchid is one of the 
most costly of its particular species. The upper broad petal is 


‘pure white, with a central purple line. The other petals are a 





ORCHID DECORATION, 


Cypripepium SpiceRIANUM. 





copperish green, also with a central purple line. The pouch is 
green, shaded with rich purple brown. The stems oo are 
pu brown. The centre is white at the outer edge and purple 
ithin, except the heart, which is white. The foliage has a 
mottled nce, and is cool and = in tone. 
For the rich tones mix crimson lake with a little Antwerp 
blue. Paint into it, on the h, some touches of burnt Sienna. 
Shade the white petal with yellow and black. 
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BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATING, 


F. F., Bainbridge, N. Y., sends clippings from El 
Peri Ilustrado, and asks: ‘‘ Are the illustrations enclosed en- 
gravings or ‘ process’ work? If ‘ process’ work, what was the 
medium used for the original drawing ?” Both are process work. 
The original drawings were made with pencil or crayon on spe- 
a prepared paper, and black touches in ink have been added. 

The same correspondent asks : ‘‘ Can a charcoal sketch be used 
for illustrating ? If so, what means would be used for reproduc- 
tion ?” It can, if made on ribbed or other rough-surfaced paper 
with a ‘‘tooth” to it. Charcoal drawings reproduce best when 
subjected to great reduction in size, but much of the fine work 
put in with the stump is generally lost. Publishers do not like 
to take the risk of experimenting with charcoal drawings, for 
there is no certainty of the plates coming out right, as there is 
with those reproducing a simple pen drawing. At best such re- 
productions can only be used with fine printing on well calendered 
paper. For newspaper use they are valueless, 





USE OF THE “‘ HALF-TONE” PROCESSES. 


Str: In the March number of The Art Amateur, in 
your reply to a correspondent, you state that none of the plates il- 
lustrating the article on Pen Drawing for Photo-Cngraving are 
done by photo-engraving. What is 
meant by “Kurtz” and ‘ Meisen- 
bach’’ half-tone processes and what 
is the difference between them ? By 
answering above you will oblige 

>. B., London, Canada, 


You have misquoted what we said. 
What we did say was that none of 
the illustrations to our article on Mr. 
George Hitchcock were done by the 
photo-engraving process, They were 
done by the Kurtz half-tone process, 
which (like the Meisenbach and Ives 
processes, which it closely resembles) 
makes a reproduction (suitable for re- 
lief printing) direct from a photo- 
graph or from the represented object 
itself without the need of any kind of 
drawing. ‘The serious defect in this 
process is the requirement of a wire 
screen to be placed directly between 
the camera and the object to be rep- 
resented, for the image of this screen 
appears always in the picture. The 
pen draughtsman has nothing to do 
with this process, the aim of which, 
indeed, is to dispense with his ser- 
vices. Asarule, we use it only when 
we wish to reproduce a ** wash’’ draw- 
ing, like those of Mr. Hitchcock’s we 
published, which cannot be repro- 
duced by the ordinary photo-engrav- 
ing process, which is suitable only for 
line drawings; or to give the exact 
appearance of objects as seen in a 
photograph, like those we illustrate 
in the present number of the magazine 
from the catalogue of the forthcoming 
Edward Joseph art sale in London. 
In this instance there was a decided 
saving of time in getting the Kurtz 
plates; for the careful drawing of 
so many objects with fine details 
would have taken a long while to do, 
and afterward the plates would have 
had to be made. A plate by this 
half-tone process costs about four 
times as much as a photo-engraved 
plate, but for some purposes it is far 
superior to it. 
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TO OXIDIZE SILVER. 


SUBSCRIBER, Chicago.—The 
newest solution for oxidizing silver is 
obtained thus: Dissolve platina in 
hot aqua regina (or one part nitric 
acid to two parts muriatic) ; let the 
fluid evaporate ; wash the powder 
in water and then dry it; and then 
dissolve the powder in water or alco- 
hol and keep the solution in a bottle 
for use. The silver object having 
been well cleaned, apply the solution 
with a soft brush and let it dry. If 
a very dark oxide be desired warm the 
silver until it gets as black as is re- 
quired. Wash off what is superfiu- 
ous and clean as with ordinary silver. 
You can buy the mixture ready pre- 
pared by writing to Mr. Henri L. 
Bouché, 857 Broadway, New York. 


ae 





ENAMELLING JEWELRY. 


SIR: (1) Can you tell me what 
to mix with enamel so that it can be 
used like paint ? (2) Can you tell me 
what paints to use in painting articles 
of jewelry that will leave them with 
a fine dead finish when fired? (3) Also can you tell me how 
to photograph on enamelsothat the impression may be burnt in, in 
the same way as with enamel colors? A. L.W., Providence, R. I. 

(1) To use enamel as a paint it must be first ground to a fine 
powder, then made into a paste with lavender oil, the mixture to 
be thinned out as required for use. If a ground of white enamel 
be first laid on with fondant, and fired, enamel colors may then 
be used on it like china colors. China colors do not prove satis- 
factory in enamel, the firing of which demands extraordinary heat 
(‘grand feu’’). (2) The fine dead finish on articles of jewelry is 
obtained by applying to the piece when finished a solution of hy- 
drofluoric acid ; or the piece may be exposed to the fumes of the 
same acid. (3) The process of photo-enamelling is patented and 
cannot be used without infringement of rights. 





KILNS FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA. 


SIR : I am interested in china decorating and am con- 
sidering the question of building a kiln, so that I may do my own 
firing, as the work done by the only party who fires china on this 
coast is ney beyond the limit of human patience. I am totally 
ignorant of whom to apply for information on this subject, and beg 
to impose upon your good-nature and courtesy to the extent of 
asking you to give me a list of all the persons you can who make 

kilns, also to tell me to whom | can write to get some in- 


BISQUE KILN. 


formation upon the costs, etc., of building and operating a larger 
kiln. From what I have seen of them I do not think a portable 
kiln will satisfy me. Also can you refer me to any books or pub- 
lication upon the construction of a kiln and its practical operation ? 
S. P. M., San Francisco. 


The various portable kilns are all advertised in our columns, 
and you cannot do better than procure the prospectus of each. 
We have referred your letter to Mr. Charles Volkmar, an expert 
on the subject of china and pottery decoration. He writes as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ I have never had occasion to use a portable or iron kiln. 1 
suppose for amateur work they may be very useful, but I should 
always prefer a firebrick mouffle for serious work. The drawing 
I send herewith of a china kiln is about as good an idea for the 
construction of such a kiln as I can give you. Your correspondent 
might communicate with John Hawthorn, 555 Perry Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J., who makes a specialty of building decorating kilns 
and is thoroughly posted in the matter.’’ Mr. Volkmar’s draw- 
ing is reproduced herewith for the benefit of S. P. M. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


E.N. H., Pittsburgh, Pa., asks for directions for paint- 
ing on china on a large vase the design of shrikes and blackber- 
ries published in The Art Amateur, December, 1888. (1) For the 








rich purp!e blue on the wings, backs and tails of the birds take pur- 
ple No. 2 and ultramarine blue, letting the blue shade predominate 
in the lights. Paint in a flat tint of the palest shade all over the 
rts indicated, to begin with. When dry paint into this with 
lue and purple No. 2, separately, in little feathery strokes, to 
follow the feeling of the plumage. By this means you will obtain 
a brilliancy not otherwise gained. For the breasts lay in a thin 
wash of silver yellow, toning it down in the darker parts with a 
little orange red. For the little feathery markings use neutral 
gray. The beaks are orange red shaded with dark brown. The 
patch of crimson beneath the eye can be put in with rich purple. 
The foliage should be varied in tone. Make the new young 
leaves an apple green and put cool gray lights on some of the 
larger leaves, tipping them with crimson and warm yellow in 
places. The colors needed for the foliage are apple green, brown 
green, dark shading green, sepia, silver yellow, red brown and 
ultramarine blue. For the purple berries mix purple No. 2 and 
ultramarine blue. For the unripe red berries use first carnation 
No. 1 and shade with violet of iron. Do not attempt to get the 
full depth of color in the birds or dark berries without repeated 
thin paintings, allowing each tint to dry before applying another. 
If you paint thickly the color will be apt to blister. If you wish 
to paint in a background, give the effect of distant sky and 
clouds with a little ultramarine blue and neutral gray mixed. (2) 
A charming flower design for mantel tiles, with the nasturtium 
for a motive, was given in The Art Amateur of June, 1888, 


DESIGNED BY MR. CHARLES VOLKMAR, MENLO PARK, N. J. 


SiR: I desire to ask if, in china painting, the desi 
may be drawn in water-colors or India ink on the article to 
decorated before putting on the tint fér the background, as it 
seems to me the drawing might thus be much more perfectly 
done. Miss E. B. M., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

It may, as both water-colors and India ink will burn out in the 
firing ; or finely pulverized lampblack mixed with a little gum 
might be used. 


SIR: (1) Can unglazed earthenware tiles be painted 
in Lacroix china colors, and if so, is there any way in which an 
amateur china painter can put a glazing in? (2) I have painted 
some pieces of china on which I used Corley’s white enamel to 
represent snow, and in ‘* firing’’ it formed in thin blisters, leaving 
a vacancy underneath. This looks well, and is a good representa- 
tion of snow until after a little use, when the thin shell of the 
blisters breaks, leaving the painting very unsightly. What is the 
cause of the enamel firing in this way and what can! do to 
remedy it ? AGNES, N. B, 

(1) Yes, by using underglaze colors. Lacroix colors may also 
be used by first laying on a coat of fondant. (2) If your enamel 
has had this result, it is either because air had remained under- 
neath, or the firing was not properly graduated. 


E. J. Hs, Madison, Ind., asks if china can be fired in 
an ordinary cooking or gasoline stove, 
It can not; a regularly constructed 
kiln made for the purpose is the only 
means by which it can be properly 
fired. There are several excellent 
kilns advertised in our columns, at 
prices ranging from $10 up. Full 
particulars would be sent on applica- 
tion, 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 
M. K. S., North Collins, N. J., 


writes: ‘‘ How iscrystal glass painted 
in stain oils? I have tried to paint 
it, but have had poor success.” Clean 
the glass well. Get some of the oil 
out of your colors with blotting-paper 


and Jay them on thickly, If the paint 
still comes off, roughen the glass. a 
little where it is to be painted, with 
fluoric acid. 


ONLY ONE **ANGELUS.” 


SIR: “I have heard that there 
is another ‘ Angelus’ besides the one 
recently exhibited in New York and 
Chicago, which is in a private collec- 
tion of pictures in Philadelphia, and 
which was also painted by Millet. Is 
this the truth, and are they alike ?” 

E, L. C., Delavan, Wis. 


There is no truth whatever in the 
report you mention. It is a silly ru- 
mor started by a Chicago journal on 
the slim foundation of Mr. Walters, 
of Baltimore, owning Millet’s original 
charcoal or crayon study of the fa- 
mous painting. 


PAINTING MAGIC-LAN- 
TERN SLIDES. 


SIR: (1) I am interested in 
the ‘‘ lantern slides” amateur photog- 
raphy, and I wish to know how to 
color the slides so as to produce the 
colored pictures on the screen, What 
colors are used—oil or water-colors— 
or is some other preparation used ? 
(2) Is the coloring done on glass or 
on gelatine plates ? C. F. & 


(1) Use colored varnishes, which 
can be obtained at most paint shops. 
If they cannot be got, ‘ransparent 
water-colors will do, such as lake, 
aureolin and Prussian blue; not 
opague colors, like all the whites, the 
ochres and cobalt, Oi! colors may be 
used mixed either with linseed oil or 
with clear, uncolored varnish. In 
using water-colors put a good quan- 
tity of gum-arabic in the water with 
which you mix them, The photo- 
graphic slides do not need any prep- 
aration. (2) The better way is to 
paint on the glass slides. 


A PALETTE OF WATER- 
COLORS. 


SiR: Will you kindly give me 
a good palette of water-colors, say 
from six to eight colors ? 
- I, L., New Orleans, La. 


It is difficult to set a good, all-round palette with only eight 
colors. Of course much may be done with any blue, red and 
yellow, along with black and white ; but only by very obviously 
compromising with nature. The following is a good list for 
general use : Chinese white ; cadmium yellow (medium) ; cobalt 
blue ; rose madder ; vermilion; Venetian red ; Vandyck brown ; 
lampblack. But this does not provide a full, rich green so nec- 
essary in landscape. All the greens obtainable from cobalt are 
dull, except, perhaps, at the yellow end of the scale. Prussian or 
Antwerp blue must, therefore, be added; or, what amounts to 
the same thing, Hooker’s green or green lake. The latter 
(the dark variety) usually requires mixture with some yellow. 
Hooker’s green No. 2, a mixture of Prussian blue and yellow 
ochre, is available alone for grass and summer foliage. These 
greens must be used in strong, full washes ; otherwise they must 
be looked upon as liable to become faded or discolored, In land- 
scape painting, aureolin may be preferred to cadmium ; vermilion 
may be omitted, though very useful in compounding grays; burnt 
Sienna or brun rouge may be substituted for Venetian red; room 
should be made for a tube of raw Sienna if cadmium is retained 
instead of aurolin. Veronese or emerald green will be found ex- 
tremely useful, with cobalt, for blue n skies, and with a little 
rose madder and white for grayish foliage. Naples yellow, or, 
preferably, brilliant yellow (Winsor & Newton’s) is useful in 
warm high lights; but cadmium with white and a little rose 
madder will take the place of either. 
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the Frederick Crane Chemical Company. This not only makes 
water-colors run freely on a greasy or unequal surface, but it 
also gives them extra brilliancy. 

C. O., Texas.—The water-color study of a child called 
** Little Rosebud” will serve very well as a pendant to “‘ Little 
Mischief,” published in The Art Amateur last January. It will 
be sent to you on receipt of 25 cents. 

C. O., Texas, writes: How is it that Whatman’s 
water-color paper when damped for stretching a; to be per- 
forated with little holes of thinner texture than the body of the 

per? I used the same make a great deal when I lived in Eng- 
land and yet I do not remember its acting in that manner there. 
On some of the worst sheets the body of the color naturally set- 
tles in the thinner places. 

Unless the paper is of an inferior quality we cannot account for 
it. There is << one kind of Whatman’s paper, which, if bought 
from a responsible dealer, must be the imported kind. The 








CARVED PANEL FOR THREE-LEAFED SCREEN. 
TO BE GIVEN WORKING SIZE (20X10) IN THE ART AMATEUR FOR JULY. 
water-marks in the paper may give the effect bape speak of, but 


hardly, we shouldthink, to so great a degree. If the cause is any- 
thing else you may be sure it is not the genuine paper. 





THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES. 


Str: Will you kindly inform me how closely your 
color studies follow the details of the original oil-paintings ? 
Are the colors as bright, the outlines as distinct, or, when broken, 
as broken and undefined as in the originals? In the study of 
‘* Pears’’ you advise lemon yellow clear for the next to the high- 
est color, whereas in the study itself there is no lemon yellow 
clear. The yellow is mixed with yellow ochre and king's yel- 
low ; hence I infer that the original painting is clearer and bright- 
er in coloring than thestudy. I have had superb “ luck” with the 
face in ‘* Little Mischief.’’ Should not the background be darker 
for oils? If so, what colors should be used? Inthe background 
of the ‘‘ Pear” study are the brush strokes all represented ? Are 
there not more strokes and those finer or more broken in the 
original ? Your china painting patterns are decidedly fine. I 
like especially the ‘‘ Bedroom” set and the ‘* Nut-Plates’’ recently 
given. L. S. N., Parish, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

You may be sure that our color studies are very close re- 
productions of the original. While certain Parisian publishers 
brought out, at high prices, facsimile reproductions of aquarelles 
before this magazine was established, the publisher of The Art 
Amateur claims the credit of having been the first to produce fac- 
similes of oil-paintings suggesting the ‘‘ handling” and individu- 
ality of the original. They have been very well received, and will 
remain a feature. It is in this respect of reflecting the individual- 
ity of the artist that the color studies given in this magazine 
differ from the pretty, slick and characterless color prints known as 
“‘chromos.” It may-not be out of place to remark here that cer- 
tain persons, evidently too much accustomed to the latter, cannot 
be persuaded to look at our facsimile reproductions of oil-paint- 
ings as they would look at real oil-paintings—that is to say, a¢ @ 

voper distance, ‘‘ Pictures are not meant to smell,” said quaint 

ir Godfrey Kneller, and—as we have had occasion to remark be- 
fore—the same remark applies to the facsimile reproduction of 
paintings, 

You can, if you so desire, ‘‘ carry further’’—to use the artist 
phrase—your copy of the Pears, the original of which is a broadly 

a study, specially valuable as an example of free, vigorous 

work. 

The color next to the highest lights can be obtained by abso- 
lutely pure touches of pale lemon yellow, painted into the half 
tones already laid, as given in the scheme for painting. If 


properly managed, the study can be exactly reproduced with the 
‘simple palette given; but do not forget, what we have often 


sought to impress upon our readers, that no palette is arbitrary, 
and that the same results may be arrived at with different com- 
binations of color. If you areable, by all means set your palette 
to suit yourself. Theschemes of color we give are to aid those 
who do not feel competent to judge for themselves or are unable 
to recognize underlying tints. We are glad you were.so success- 
ful in painting ‘‘ Little Mischief” from the instructions given. 
You can, if you prefer, paint a delicate background all over of the 
tints put in behind the white dress, but we do not recommend a 
dark background, ; 





STUDIO: We have already published such color 
studies as you mention, and others of the kind will appear during 
the year. In regard to ‘‘ drawing from still life,” every student 
has around him numerous objects to copy. To draw from any 
model we might publish, in accordance with your request, would 
be to copy a copy, which is just what you say you object to. 
Some practical articles on epee still life, however, are begun 
in the present number of the magazine, and, we trust, will be of 
service to you. 





CINCINNATI SUBSCRIBER is informed that we have 
in course of reproduction several color studies of figure subjects 
which will appear as soon as possible. ° 





THE DISPOSAL OF ART WORK. 
E. D. G., Ill; B., Trenton; “Subscriber” (Ohio) ; 
‘* Subscriber ”’ (N. Y.).—If you have passed the first student stage. 
send some of your work to the nearest exhibition of paintings and 
take the chance of its being accepted. It is impossible for us to 














‘misgivings as to 


CARVED AND PAINTED SCREENS. 
Sir: Would it be to 
above canvas ase d Aad gage colors in a threefold 
screen, to five feet high complete ? The dimensions of the 
canvas panels are about 20x40 inches. If it #s permissible, will 
you be kind —s to offer some suggestions, or, if possible, 
= a Sie Boy aber screen — e re bap aterm 7 
effectively di 5 with a scheme for treatment o 
the oil panels ? A. S. R., Dunellen, N. J. 
Wood-carving is quite suitable in a screen holding painted 
panels, if it does not overpower the latter. Solid carved panels to 
go above the painted ones would be to give a top-heavy ap- 
pearance to the screen. To obviate this we have had a set of 
— designed for you with running vines and trellis work. In the 
upplement pages you will find the first of the set of three given 
full working size and the other two will follow in June and July. 
Taking the basis of five feet high for your screen, and 20x40 
inches for the painted panel, these drawings are made to a scale 
representing : 


Frame-work of leaf of screen...........++0s005 2 inches wide 
Cross-bars above and below painted panel...... 3 inches wide 
Painted panel.......... $540) gonvdvinces aege + -20x40 inches 
TAOUE DONE soda oct 0 cerccntedcachtdetedscees 10x20 inches 


making the leaf of screen five feet high by two feet wide. 
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LEAF OF A SCREEN, WITH CARVED UPPER PANELS. 


SEE ANSWER TO A. 8S. R., ABOVE, 


The long panels below the carved ones may be filled in vari- 
ous ways—for instance, either with a figured tapestry cloth put 
in plain, ot a figured thin silk gathered up very full and tightly 
stretched top and bottom. If you wish to introduce your own 
handiwork in the filling as well as for the frame, then embroidery, 
painting, or both combined, would be appropriate. For embroid- 
ery a bold, semi-conventional design tinted and outlined in rope 
stitch or worked in solid embroidery would look well, and could 
be executed either on Bolton sheeting, Roman satin or flax ve- 
lours. For painting in oilson ordinary canvas, we would call 
your attention to the motive given in answer toa correspondent 
in February, 1889, consisting of a continuous design of cat-tails, 
purple iris and kingfishers. Tapestry painting either on silk or 
wool canvas would also do. On écru silk canvas a Louis Seize 
design of scroll work, ribbons, flowers and emblems of the kind 
suggested in one of the Supplement sheets of The Art Amateur for 
August, 1889, would be appropriate. 





A VASE FOR PEACOCK FEATHERS. 


Sir: I have an earthen vase or jar, about twenty-five 
inches in height, in shape similar to the one pictured and de- 
scribed in the March number of The Art Amateur. There isa 
slight difference in shape where the neck of the jar joins on to the 
body. Mine is joined in a sort of curve instead of the angle in the 
one in The Art Amateur. I want your advice as to the manner 
of decorating it. Would you recommend a conventional design 
similar to the one described in the magazine? If so, what flower 
or flowers would you recommend? If not, please suggest a de- 
sign, as I want to use the jar asa for a bunch of pea- 
cock feathers ; I would like something that would not kill the effect 
of the feathers. I am aware that peacock feathers are somewhat 
passé as a decoration, I desire to use them nevertheless. 
tga OLIVE, York, Pa. 
You may use feathers for decoration without any 

a ore of fashion, A thing beautiful in 







itself is beyond the reach of fashion and will always be in good 
taste. A simple Greek pattern in black on a terra cotta or dull 
bronze would, perhaps, be the best way of treating your 
vase. even conventionalized, would not be appropriate. 
An object which is in itself highly decorative as flowers are should 
not be used to set off the beauty of another object also decorative. 
The vase should serve rather as a foil for the feathers it is to con- 
tain, and should be kept subordinate in point of decorative effect 
to them; it should be subdued in coloring and unobtrusive in 
decoration. 





DESIGNS SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATION. 


S1r : (1) In making such designs as are published in 
outline in the supplements of The Art Amateur, as pen-and-ink 
work for illustration, do you prefer them made one-third or one- 
half times larger, or the size they are to be when published ? (2) 
Does this.plan of enlarging apply to the colored designs also, as, 
for instance, the colored china plate in the March number ? (3) Fi- 
nally, could I submit such designs to you for inspection, and, if 
what you wanted, would you buy them, or are you already over- 
stocked ? “ B. H., Newark, Ohio. 

(1) It is best to make all black-and-white illustrations or de- 
signs for The Art Amateur larger than the size to be reproduced. 
In simple outline designs, such as are used in the supplements, this 





CARVED PANEL FOR THREE-LEAFED SCREEN. 


TO BE GIVEN WORKING SIZE (20x10) IN THE ART AMATEUR FOR JUNE. 


is not really necessary, but even in this instance a slight reduction 
from the size of the original drawing is an improvement, for the, 
lines appear sharper andclearer. In the case of illustrations used 
for the body of the magazine, the drawings should in no case be 
less than a third larger than they are to appear when repro- 
duced. A greater reduction would be nodetriment. (2) Origi- 
nals for the color plates may be the size they are to appear 
in the magazine, or larger. They must on no account be 
smaller. A large painting can always be brought down to the 
required size by the photographic processes employed ; but to en- 
large from the original almost invariably weakens it, and is there- 
fore to be avoided. (3) We are always glad to have first-class 
designs submitted to us for publication, although, unless contribu- 
tors have had much experience, it is a mere form to invite them 
to send us their work. As we have often had occasion to remark, 
we can find room only for the best work procurable. 





L.C., Stevens Point, Wis.—Either oils or water-colors. 
See our answer to B, H. 





USE OF THE BLENDER IN OIL PAINTING. 


SiR: Kindly tell me which is the most approved 
method in oil painting—the smooth work accomplished with a 
blender, or the rougher and more effective work in which the 
brush marks are discernible ?_ I have been taught that the use of 
the blender was inartistic. There has come to our town lately 
an artist who uses the blender constantly. Her work is very 
pretty and is greatly admired. She is the agent of what is con- 
sidered an excellent School of Art. I am a teacher, and wish to 
teach according to the most approved and artistic method. » 

TEACHER, Georgia. 


It would be dogmatic to give you a positive answer to your ques- 
tion, as there is the widest difference of opinion among modern 
artists on this subject, doubtless based on the wide difference of 
execution of the old and the modern masters whom they take as 
their models. Velasquez and Franz Hals, for instance, often 
leave all the evidences of their brush work, and are much admired 
on that very account ; while Raphael and Coreggio, among oth- 
ers, bring their work to such a point of smoothness that no one 
can say how they have brought about their results. Of modern 
masters we may take Carolus Duran asthe follower of Velasquez, 
and Bouguereau as the disciple of Raphael. Each has his fol- 
lowing, and each undoubtedly is an artist of importance. You 
must make up your mind which school to follow, although we 
must warn you that you ought tobe a Velasquez or a Franz Hals, 
or, at least, a Carolus Duran, to be perfectly satisfied to let your 
brush work stand the test of expert criticism. There is a great 
tendency on the part of the average painter in this country to 
imitate the dash of the great artist without the equipment of his 
knowledge and experience. It is safer, perhaps, on the whole, to 
follow the old-fashioned ‘‘ academical” methods until the student 
shall have acquired sufficient style of his own to paint without 
reference to any ‘‘ school.” Indeed, it is not until he has acquired 
this Jersonal mode of expression that his painting will have any 
true artistic value. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
D. C. C., Mich.— Both names are unknown to us. 


E. M. S., Brooklyn.— What you send for criticism has 
no artistic value. 


SARA.—“ Zinober green” and ‘‘cinnabar green” are, 
practically, the same color. They are usually made in three 
shades— light,’”’ ‘*medium” and ‘‘deep.” ‘Zinc yellow” is a 
rather light, opaque yellow. 

S. P. W. will find in, the back numbers of The Art 
-Amateur hundreds of working designs for wood-carving. If he 
were a subscriber he would know that they are a regular feature 
of this publication. We have no price catalogue of them, as they 
are included in the price of the magazine. 


Mrs. W. F. T., Mason City, Ill., writes: “ Sir: In 
your magazine for January I see advertised by D. Appleton & 
Co. “ Recent Ideals of American Art.” Is it all that it claims 
to be? Iam anxious to purchase pictures in folio style—prefer- 
ring them to those in frames.” The publication is an admirable 
one and (at a dollar a part) is very reasonable in price. 


J. S. S. says he has “a piece of canvas for sketching 
purposes,” and asks : ‘‘ How should it be mounted before painting 
on it?’ Canvas already stretched, which may be bought at a 
moderate price at any good art material dealer’s, is much better 
for painting on than any that can be prepared by an inexperienced 
hand. If you _— to stretch your own canvas, however, you 
can do . ing it around the edges on a frame, using canvas 
plyers ie Pp . Wedges are to be afterward inserted to 
draw the canvas still more tightly. 
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PLATE 848.—THE FIRST OF A SET OF THREE WOOD-CARVIN 
x f: ‘By C. M. Juncxes. (See Answer to a 
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to The Art Amateur. 


ol. 22, No. 6 May, 1890. 
































£ WOOD-CARVING DESIGNS FOR THE UPPER PANELS OF A SCREEN. 
(See Answer to a Correspondent, page 132.) 
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